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Choose National 
Established 


Standard 
Instead of 
The Merely New 


Be sure before-hand of school desk satisfaction after 
installation is made and the desks come in use. Choose 
National established standard . . . proven merit, 
instead of merely a new idea. When purchase has been 
made and the desks installed it is too late to change. 
Avoid possible error by installing National Desks 

proven correct in design, construction and every hygienic 
necessity, with almost an unlimited variety of styles for 
every requirement. Write now for complete catalog 

and other details desired. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
190 Piere St.. PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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| Teachers Everywhere are Changing 


to THE GRADE TEACHER 


FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The GRADE TEACHER 














+++ 34% last year! What other teachers’ 
magazine can show a like gain? The 
reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what 
you want. 

Miss Hale knows and keeps in close 
personal touch with educators every- 
where. She gets about all over the 
country. She visits schools. She keeps 
posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ 
magazine is so well informed. 

And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 


posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 
Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 
major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 








Just $2.00 per year— 

$3.50 for two years. 

MAIL THE COUPON 
Everything a Modern, Progressive 


Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER isa helpful teachers’ 





The professional magazine for 
teachers of all grades 





UBSCRIBE to THE GRADE TEACHER. You'll 

like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 
More attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 
Always something new—something timely to add 
interest to teaching and make it more productive. 
Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE 
TEACHER circulation has grown by leaps and bounds 





dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand 
Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it 
Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- 
ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE 
TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Cos- 
tume Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? 
Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, 
Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
There’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 
You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! . . . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 
hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 





FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale is admirably fitted 
by experience to edit an educa- 
tional magazine. An expert in 
elementary education for the 
State of Maine, she has taught 
all the grades and served 11 
years as director of teacher 
training in a State Normal 
School. She has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of teachers’ 
problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teach- 
ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
of the states in the Union and 
in Canada. 

She contributes 3 to 5 pages 
each month, “The Editor’s 
Notebook”, “Talking Togeth- 
er”, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
+e PAY LATER!!!... 


Atthe réasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER? Join the thou- 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educational magazine help 
them to be better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
in your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay- 





Miss Grade Teacher 


magazine that really helps. There’s a use for it 
every day. It saves time, energy, tedious re- 
search and preparation. Feel secure in your 
position, with THE GRADE TEACHER al- 
ways ready to give you prof 
Here in convenient form is a vast sorehouse 
of material readily adaptable for any teaching 
program. 
Picture and Poster Work 

What do your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 
ing? Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Win- 





A HELPFUL TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 


THAT REALLY HELPS! 
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USE THIS COUPON—Pay November 5, 1931 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept J. F | 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 4 
Please enter my year’s subscription to THE GRADE a 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue. 4 
1 inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription or I agree 
to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5th, 1931 a 
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APPLETON, 4th Floor 
Irving Zuelke Bldg. 


BELOIT, 4th Floor 
Strong Building 


EAU CLAIRE, 2nd Floor 
Drummond Block 


FOND DU LAC, Gth Floor 
Room 627, Commercial 
National Bank Building 


Start the School Year 


with... 


ALL BILLS PAID 


When school is about to start, you'll 
want the peace of mind and content- 
ment that comes when all bills are 
paid. And the Special Household 
Loan Plan for Teachers can do this for 
you. A cash loan can be made quickly 
and confidentially to take care of 
your obligations, and then you may 
take as long as 20 months or less to 
repay. The loan can be made by mail 
if it is not convenient for you to visit 
one of the offices listed below. 

Household lends from $50 to 
$300. Only your signature is re- 
quired. Your school Board is not 
notified and no embarrassing inves- 
tigations are made. When you bor- 
row from Household, the transaction 
is as confidential and dignified as 
you could wish. 


Household charges less than the usual 
small loan rates on balances above 


$100 up to $300 


Under the Household Loan Plan, | 
you pay only on the balance due and | 
only for the actual time the money is | 
used. You may have as long as 20 _ 


months to repay, or you may repay 
in a shorter time if you choose. 

For information without obliga- 
tion, just mail the coupon. See the 
addresses listed below. 


eececccecee COCO CH OEE OEE EE SOOO EEE SEHESESOOEOEEEESEEES 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mail to one of offices below—it is understood this 
inquiry does not obligate me in any way. 


Amount I wish to borrow $......«/ My salary ts$...... 


Te ARE Te ETE E TT TEC POT Ore IT ere 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN OFFI 


KENOSHA, 6th Floor 
United States Bank Bldg. 


LA CROSSE, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg. 


MADISON, 3rd Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 
Century Building 


CES 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 
RACINE, 3rd Floor 
Arcade Building 
SHEBOYGAN, Sth Floor 
Security Building 
SUPERIOR, Ground Floor 
906 Tower Avenue 


WAUSAU, 4th Floor 
American Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


WE Favor Wisconsin LecisLation Tuat: 1. Authorizes an official to grant licenses to small 
loan companies or revoke them, based on a high standard of resources and practices 2. Establishes a 
small loan rate so graduated that it is equitable to both borrower and lender on all amounts up to $300. 
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NEW! For Character 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS 


Charters - Beck - Rice 


A Series of Workbooks in Character Education 


for Grades 4-5-6-7-8 


PROBLEMS made of actual everyday situations that 
call for pupil conclusions concerning the right and 
wrong of specific modes of conduct. 


Practical 


- Sound -  Self-motivating 





Gaining every day in popularity 


THE 


NOWN everywhere as the method which develops 
*™ reading ability as the natural result of engaging 
in interesting and purposeful activities. 


Reading buoks, Workbooks and Teachers’ 


Equipment for Grades 4-5-6 in preparation 


GATES and HUBER 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Manuals for Grades 1-2-3 





Education— 


The Series: 


PLAYING FAIR - - - Grade 4 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? - Grade 5 
GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP - Grade 6 


WHAT'S THE RIGHT 
THING TO DO? - + Grade7 


PLAYING THE GAME - Grade 8 


Each 84" x 11", paper, per 
forated sheets, $0.32 














An ingenious number work- 
book for first-graders 


MY NUMBER 
BOOK 
Fowlkes-Goff-Lynch 
OLORFUL, clever first lessons in num- 
ber work to precede the lar series 


pu 
PRACTICAL RRITHMETIC WORK- 
BOOKS, (Fowlkes, Goff, Taylor, Wright) 


$0.40 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











75 


1. Prepared by experts. 3. Measure progress. 
T 7 T L E Ss 2. Furnish an abundance of drill 4. Sold ata price every boy and IN USE 
and test material. girl can ahiord to pay. 


Workbooks 





MILLIONS 











Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks 


READING: HISTORY: 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 32 pages ....... isc Old World Background, 64 pages...... asc 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages........... 25¢ —- Proficiency Tests in U.S. ‘History, 
First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages ....... 20c NE FORT OES 15¢ 
Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages .... . 20 HEALTH: 
ARITHMETIC: My Health and Safety Book, fourth grade, 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages . . .35¢ Serer eee er terre. asc 
bases Play in Numberland, second Happy Health Hours, Book I, first grade. . 15¢ 
MRMNEROIIEN 6 i-c s Bavace< 356d asc - 
Arithmetic Drills and Tests, Happy Health Hours, Book II, sec. grade 15 
grades II to VIII inclusive, 128 pages..2s3¢ ENGLISH: 
Language Helps for Written English, 6. 
GEOGRAPHY: ges, illustrated, for secon third, 
Far and Near, third grade, Lae a Fourth and fifth grades............ 25c 


Study Guide Lessonsin phy, Book a 
United States; Book ITI, Europe... . Ser’ iV Language Practice, for grades 


Study yer yg Book ies 


id VI, 64 pages ....... 15¢ 
a, Aftica, Sharp's English Exercises, grades VI] and 


Representative Titles of 
High School Workbooks 
Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 pages; 30c 


Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry, 72 
exercises, book form, 25c; tablet form 35 


Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages. . . . 4oc 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages. . 40c 
Workbook in American History 128 pages; 40c 
Workbook in American Problems, 


DEE Fan tedeedacvenadasaes g2c 
Workbook in Community Civics. ..... 35 
Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, II, 

| "ara S . 35 


One Free Book will be sent if 
you return this advertisement 
with the copy you want plainly 








pos pe - 9 peetertinrdes asc WHC GUUEEIE vc ccekcccccsves: asc.|}=30 Checked. 
GUARANTEE 
ONE Every book we offer is gementeed to be solsiotory o vem peney sit F we E E 
COPY Jie CATALOG 
FREE! WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. ON REQUEST 





Dept. A-9 * 1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 7 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


Every other investment comes to you and says: “Give us principal 
and in twelve months we will pay you interest.” 


Life insurance says: “Give us interest and we will pay you back prin- 
cipal—at once, if you die; when you need it if you live.” 


Regardless of wars, panics, or depressions, a life insurance policy re- 
mains unimpaired and is matured as specified in the contract. It is more 
like a government bond than any other investment. It is part of every 
successful man’s estate. 


For Information, Write or See 


Argyle, Wis.—Gierhart Insurance Agency 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—James T. Gormican, Box 155 
Green Bay, Wis.—F. L. Lundin, 404 Northern Building 
Hollandale, Wis.—Grant A. Morse 

Kenosha, Wis.—Chas. S. Curtiss, 6302—22nd Avenue 
Madison, Wis.—Harold R. Noer, 302 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wis.—E. C. Severson, 302 Tenney Building 
Manitowoc, Wis.—H. F. Pleuss, 1012 S. 12th Street 
Marshfield, Wis.—J. W. Messerschmidt 

Milwaukee, Wis.—O. F. Duecker, 213 Loyalty Building 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C. R. Pierson, 3704—5th Avenue, S. 
Racine, Wis.—A. D. Hermes Agency, 1840 Erie Street 
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Blanche McCarthy 
Carroll College Grants Honorary Degree 
to George Orton Banting --------- 
With the Badgers at the N. E. A. ------ 
Blanche McCarthy 
Life Membership in the N. E. A. ------ 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 
Wigs, Hatchets and Cherry Trees for ’32-- 


Divisional Programs Announced --- ----- 
A Student Government Without Adult 
a ee 
D. T. John 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom --- --- 
Proposed Plan of Reorganization of the 
WE AE: Sed tines ttanSeencsads 
State LPAI = 2 - nein ca <oneanncense 
Keep Boys and Girls in School -------- 
W. T. A. Meeting November 4-7 to 
Honor Eminent Educators -------- 
From the Book Shelf ...............- 
Headliners in the News of the Summer 
PE hci ree wear naninmaorns « 
Here ’n There Among Ourselves --- --- 
TE cccconavuwektebooseinen + 





The payment of $2 membership dues to the Wis- Officers of oe Seo Pe 
consin Teachers Association entitles a member to at- gay ll 
tend all the meetings of the Association, to vote for BLANCHE McCarTHy nee ai P - - Appleton 
delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to re- § Secretary ? 
ceive the WISCONSIN JOURNAL oF EpucaTION, $1 of Bart E. McCormick - - «- « - Madison 
each $2 fee is for subscription to the JouRNAL. Vice Presidents 
Lizuran McCotmMick - - - - - - Superior 
The JourNAL is published in the interest of educa- R E. BRASURE - - - - - Hartford 
tion, and teachers will always find its column open to F. E. DRESCHER - - - - - Fennimore 
discussions and questions of vital concern to them. : Treasurer * 
Advertisers will find it one of the best mediums in Guy F. oe citi Kenohsa 
the country. Rates are low and will be furnished upon S. B Tomy. - ee aeueced 7 = Ween 
application. C. J. ANDERSON - - Madison 
: MERLE C. PALMER - Wausau 
Communications should be addressed to JOANNA HANNAN” - Milwaukee 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education | Alay lg : Lov; Shcbovens 
716 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin ELizABETH WATERS Fond du Lac 
Volume LXIV SEPTEMBER, 1931 Number 1 
What The Badgers Are 
Doing and Saying 
BANGS 2b eee 7 | nh join the W. T. om 
may be a question in the 
What You and I Get from the W. T. A. 9 1} minds of e. .- new teachers 


ases’’ will profit by a 
11 reading ot 4 
52 | article, om page 9. 
| a 


N. E. A. activities 
ing the convention 


13 
14 || 














| 
19 Ht hospitality, while Mrs. Brad- 
1} ford explains the life mem- 
| bership in the N. E. A. 
21 
e 
22 Every Wisconsin teacher should 
read page 14; for it con- 
26 tains a brief outline of the 
part Wisconsin schools will 
28 take in the great Washington 
Bicentennial celebration. 
29 || ° 
30 ||| D. T. John, Kenosha, has 
tried out a plan of student 
self-government, which works. 
36 Read how the elections are 
held, and how the actual man- 
46 1} agement of the school is 
HH} largely left in the hands of the 
55 i} students themselves. Page 19. 


who are unacquainted with 
| the work of the state asso- 
|| ciation. All ‘‘doubting Thom- 


Miss McCarthy's 


, includ- 


honoring of several promi- 
i} nent Badgers, are recounted 
16 on pages 12 and 13. Miss Mc- 
I} Carthy gives us a word pic- 
ture of the famed California 


thorough 


and the 
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... This Ils To Teach...- 


To teach is not alone to tell 

A thing or two and say it well 

And knock into the denser pates 

A repertoire of facts and dates; 

To teach is not alone to drill 

And force to march up learning’s hill 
Upon their bowed and weary legs 

A squad of little human pegs; 

To teach is not alone to curb 














Unruly youths who school disturb 

And make reports and hand out grades, 

And deal with pupils as with shades. 

To teach? It is to reach, to find 

The hidden laws of growing mind; 

In boy to see the coming man; 

Then shape him to a splendid plan— 
This is to teach. 


Dr. C. A. S. DWIGHT in Social Science. 
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Editorials »»>» 














... A Message to Garcia . . 


VERYONE knows the “Message to Garcia.” How President McKinley called a 

young man by name of Rowan, gave him an important message, and told him to 
deliver it to Garcia who was somewhere in wild fastnesses of Cuba, hemmed in by 
armed enemies. 

How young Rowan took the message, asked no questions, set out alone, worked 
his way past enemies, climbed and crawled through jungles and over hazards and 
in a fortnight found Garcia and delivered the message. His name is legend. 

woler 


In every city, village, hamlet, at every crossroad and in between, school doors 
swung open this month and thousands of boys and girls, with books under arm 
and dinner pails in hand, trooped through them. 

They were suntanned and happy; muscular and optimistic; healthy and en- 
thusiastic. They greeted their old teachers eagerly and heartily; they met their 
new ones cordially and sympathetically. They were bubbling over in anticipation 
of a year of pleasant association, achievement, and growth. 

We hope that in every school room they were met by a teacher in the same 
spirit, with equal enthusiasm and optimism, and with a full measure of good 
health and a liberal supply of reserve energy. 

CUM 


We are in a depression which is casting its shadow over business and indus- 
try; over agriculture and the professions; over the peoples of the whole world. We 
must not let it stunt the growth of our boys and girls, for it is in them that lies 
the ultimate solution of the difficult social and economic problems which are vis- 
iting hunger and misery upon the world at this very moment. 


We commend to the teachers of Wisconsin the message of Supt. Paul G. W. 
Keller to the teachers of Eau Claire. 


“Not in a long time have teachers had an opportunity to make a contribution 
to American Life such as is offered now. Materialism crashed in October, 1929; 
tragedy stalked the American people for months after; loss of confidence in 
money, credit and wealth led in many cases to loss of confidence in men and 
women—in fact, in life itself! 

“We now have reached the point where we stake our all, not on these things, 
but on the great spiritual values of life! The National State of Mind is ready to 
receive a spiritual message. Through the children we must carry a message of 
hope and cheer into every American home with a new appraisal of human values. 
Let this be our major task these coming months. Prepare to give this message.” 


Wisconsin teachers will meet the challenge fearlessly; they will face the test 
courageously; and they will “Deliver the Message to Garcia.” 





HEARD this summer of a city in Wis- 

consin where an effort was made to re- 

place the principal, although his work had been 
satisfactory, through under-bidding. 

! We also heard of an ele- 
Professional mentary school teacher who 
Ethics and was virtually “let out” via the 
Tenure route of salary cutting, although 





it is said in that community that there was 
nothing against the teacher's character or her 
work in the school and that the action was 
motivated by considerations other than economy. 

Until and unless the profession as a group 
practices professional ethics and the state or 
communities adopts tenure, there are likely to 
be many such cases of injustice. 
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LSEWHERE in the JouRNAL this month will 
be found the appeal of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment to 
school people for their assistance. There can be 
no question about the response of school ad- 


} ine D d ministrators and teach- 
ncreasing Vemand ers in Wisconsin, who 


Decreasing Budgets , ij) bend every effort 
to cooperate in the relief of unemployment, and 
thus eliminate misery and suffering in our 
communities. By attending school, boys and 
girls will not be entering into competition with 
heads of families and persons upon whom fam- 
ily support depends. By attending school boys 
and girls will also be spending their time to 
best advantage. No one knows what the future 
may hold, but it is reasonable to suspect that 
those who take advantage of the present situa- 
tion to prepare themselves the better for future 
positions will have some advantage. 

During the last session of the legislature, 
three high school aid bills were proposed, but 
none passed. It is a fact that a number of the 
high schools in the state are finding it very 
difficult to meet the demands already placed 
upon them. And there are numerous rumors 
about the closing of some of them. Increasing 
demands and decreasing budgets are difficult to 
reconcile. There should be, and there undoubt- 
edly will be some relief for these rural high 
schools. 

In the meantime, let every school superin- 
tendent, principal, director and teacher enter 
wholeheartedly into the back-to-school move- 
ment in an effort to help relieve the present 
unemployment situation, and more important, 
to better prepare the youth of today for the 
more serious tasks and tests that are just ahead. 


a 


* | HAVE had a real problem this year with 

one of the teachers who failed to realize 
that 314% per month is 314% per month” is a 
statement from a city superintendent in describ- 
ing the plight of one of the teachers in the 
school system of one of the cities of Wiscon- 
sin, who had made a small loan. 

To provide loans for 
., provident purposes and to 
Teachers Credit 28 give i an op- 
Union portunity for investment of 
small or large amounts, the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association sponsored the organization of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union during 
the year. A report on the organization appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Any member of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association may become a 
member of the Credit Union by buying shares, 


8 


The Wisconsin 


or any member may borrow from the W.T.C.U. 
providing his credit is good. 

Here is a cooperative organization created 
by teachers, for teachers. Through it teachers 
may develop the habit of thrift by saving even 
small amounts and through it teachers may 
borrow small amounts for provident purposes 
at a rate of interest much lower than that 
usually charged by so-called small loan con- 
cerns. Money invested in shares by teachers is 
loaned to other teachers. 


The W. T. C. U. as an organization makes 
no profit. By curtailing expenses and eliminat- 
ing overhead, owners of shares receive a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. The W. T. A. spon- 
sored the organization of the W. T. C. U. 
purely as a service to its members. 


———_ 


PRESIDENT Willis A. Sutton of the N. E. A. 
declared at the Los Angeles meeting, 
“Eighty per cent of the public schools of this 
country have made no cuts in teachers’ salaries, 
despite the exigencies of the financial depres- 
sion.”” What holds true for the country at large 
ites certainly holds true for Wis- 
Under-bidding  consin. : A survey by the 
W. T. A., presented to the meeting of the 
boards of education last spring, indicated that 
more than 80% of the schools in Wisconsin at 
least maintained salaries of the past year, thus 
assuring the schools continuance of a high type 
of service. 


But conditions are peculiar. Many who left 
the profession for other occupations are now 
seeking reinstatement as teachers. Because of 
business depression, many who might be other- 
wise employed are enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tory courses. Some out of jobs are determined 
to get one at any price. If under-bidding con- 
tinues and salaries decline more than the de- 
cline in cost of living, we of the profession 
may hold ourselves at least partly responsible. 


oa 


|N THIS issue of the JoURNAL appears the re- 

port of the Committee on Reorganization of 
the W. T. A. in the form of amendments to 
the constitution. In addition, copies of the pro- 
posed constitution have been sent out with en- 
rollment material to all parts 
Study the of the state. The nidees’ is 
Constitution come up in the Delegate As- 
sembly meeting this year. Delegates should 
thoroughly study the proposals and come to the 
Delegate Assembly meeting with a clear under- 
standing of them. 
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What You and | Get 
From the W. T. A.» »» 


Blanche McCarthy 
We ought to push it up to 20,000... 








Miss McCarthy, president of the W. T. A. 
has long been acquainted with the work of the 
State teachers association. All teachers will be 
interested in her answer to the usual question 
“Why join a professional association’? 














O YOU want to start the new school year 
right? Join the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Let’s show the rest of the world 

there is no mental depression in the teaching 
business. We had a splendid record of 18,400 
members last year. We ought to push it up to 
20,000 for this year. It can be done if each 
member will help advertise his or her own or- 
ganization, and it would be a fine tribute to the 
spirit of our teachers. 

There are three good reasons why every 
teacher needs the W. T. A. The most obvious, 
of course, is that membership carries with it a 
subscription to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and admission to all of the pro- 
grams of the state convention. Either one of 


Blanche McCarthy 
President of the W.T. A. 


these is worth more than the membership fee 
of two dollars. The JOURNAL keeps us in touch 
with the work of the central office, creates a 
feeling of neighborliness among all of the 
schools of the state by reporting news items of 
interest, and performs a valuable professional 
service through the helpful" articles it publishes 
each month. The convention, with its oppor- 








The “Pep” in Pepin 
Registers First 100% 
Bulletin, August 22, 1931 | 

“The teachers of the rural and 
state graded schools of Pepin 
county are 100% in membership in 
the W. T. A. Every teacher at the 
institute joined the Association.” 

—Fra Buchanan 

Incidentally, every person paid cash 
and a check for the full amount was 
received at the W. T. A. office with 
the enrollment cards on August 24. 
Hooray for the “Pep’’ in Pepin. 























tunity of getting away from our own small 
circle and enriching our experience by state 
wide contacts and with its messages from the 
foremost thinkers of the nation, ought to be an 
important event in every teacher's year. 


Inside Helps 


ESS conspicuous to the average member but 

of even greater importance in its results is 
the program of activities which is operating 
every day of the year. The legislative work of 
keeping track of educational bills, informing 
interested people about them, and appearing at 
hearings is sufficient in itself to justify the or- 
ganization. A dozen committees are engaged in 
research on problems pertaining to teacher wel- 
fare, guidance, and educational standards and 
will make their results available to all of the 
schools. The Credit Union, recently established 
and open only to members, is performing a dis- 
tinctive service. 

The most important reason, however, why 
every teacher should be an active member is 
that her own professional dignity requires it. 
It shows she is progressive and is willing to co- 
operate with others in promoting the interests 
of the work to which she is devoting her time. 
[t is an evidence of her loyalty to the children 
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of the state. Every teacher, whether a member 
or not, has enjoyed many benefits which the 
W. T. A. has made possible. No one will deny 
how much the present retirement system and 
higher salary standards have meant to our teach- 
ers. No one, however, who really gives serious 
thought to the matter will be willing to accept 
these benefits without giving some support to 
the organization which helped create them. 
Our teachers have enough pride and independ- 
ence to want to pay their own way. 


“I received the enrollment 


cards, delegate blanks, informa- 
tion 
W. 


slips and pamphlets of the 
T. A. I expect a 100% mem- 
bership for aushara County. 
Every county ought to consider it 


a privilege to be in that class.” 
—Arthur Dietz, County Supt. 


Dunn Done Too 


Bulletin: Letter dated August 
25 and cards—“This makes the 
rural teachers of Dunn County 
100% for the year 1931-32.” 

—Gretchen Davey, Sec.-Treas. 


Dunn is done, too. The cards 
are in and the mailing list will be 
complete for the first issue of the 
JOURNAL. Congratulations! 





The complexities of our modern society with: 
its keen competition and the resulting necessity 
of keeping abreast, if not a little ahead, of the 
times have compelled people to see the advan- 
tage of organizing in order to make progress. 
Rare is the business which feels it can afford to 
get along without an association for exchang- 
ing ideas and for spurring on its members. For 
almost eighty years, the teachers of our state in 
steadily increasing numbers have shown their 
belief in their profession and their interest in 


Fondy Comes in a Fast Third 


| Ast year Fond du Lac came in un- 
der the wire, as the first 100% 
county, and Superintendent Myron J. 
Lowe was out to repeat this year 
again. It just took Mr. Lowe and 


Miss Adele Abraham a single day to 


et in the memberships . . . but the 
act that their institute came a bit 
late this year forced Fond du Lac 
down to third pace. “Moral victory”, 
Mr. Lowe can shout, as it just took 
him one day to get the 100% support 
of his teachers. 





its future by their membership in the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association. The day will soon ar- 
rive in our work, as it already has in the medi- 
cal field, when a teacher will not be considered 
in good standing unless she is a member of her 
own professional organization. 


Every Teacher Should Join 


THE W. T. A. needs every teacher. Its pro- 

gram cannot be carried on without the sup- 
port of those for whom it is working. Never 
have we faced a period which has required so 
much in courage and in foresight as the present 
age does. We need to make use of all of the 
available educational resources in every commu- 
nity not only to keep moving forward but to 
maintain the progress that has been made. 
Every one of you—superintendent, principal, 
director, supervisor, and teacher—is an educa- 
tional force in your own community. By join- 
ing hands with our great state organization you 
will make it possible for the W. T. A. to do its 
utmost to serve the boys and girls of Wiscon- 
sin upon whom the future of our state depends. 


Come and join us. The company is fine! 





Come on Wisconsin... Let's Go! 








Thus far the following are 100%ers in the W. T. A. 
Counties: Cities: Villages: 

Pepin Watertown Brillion 

Dunn Menasha Clear Lake 

Fond du Lac Ripon 

Black River Falls Others: 

Boyceville Wood Co, Normal 

Bruce School 

Hustisford Arkansaw Union Free H. S. 

Sextonville Menasha Voc. School 


Rosendale Union Free H. S. 
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Carroll College Grants Honorary Degree 
to George Orton Banting >» » 


George O. Banting, superintendent of schools 
in Waukesha was recently honored by Carroll 
College. The granting of the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Literature to Mr. Banting was a 
part of the ninetieth anniversary celebration of 
the beginning of a school system at Waukesha 
. . . the early beginning of what is now Car- 
roll College. 














T THE annual Commencement of Carroll 
College on June 15, 1931, the faculty 
and trustees conferred the honorary de- 

gree of Doctor of Literature upon George 
Orton Banting, superintendent 
of the city schools in Wauke- 
sha. In presenting the degree, 
President Ganfield announced 
that Superintendent Banting 
was selected for this distinc- 
tion and this honor this year 
for three principal reasons: 
First, because of the worthi- 
ness of the candidate for this 
recognition and this honor, 
Superintendent Banting having 
rendered exceptional and valu- 
able service to the schools of 
Waukesha and other cities of 
the state before coming’ to 
Waukesha, being the author 
of a very important text book 
in use in the public schools. 
A second suitable reason for 





Prairieville, Wisconsin. The Academy received 
its charter from the Territorial Legislature and 
dates back to February 19, 1841. One of the 
founders of the little Academy in those early 
days was Alexander Rankin, who later became 
Governor of the state during the years 1858- 
1862, and still later held the offices of Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Postmaster General, 
and Minister to the Roman Papal States. 


How Carroll Was Named 


ROM this beginning of Prairieville Academy 
in 1841, Carroll College was organized. In 
1845 Eleazar Root came to 
Wisconsin. He leased the 
buildings and property of 
Prairieville Academy, and on 
January 31, 1846, received a 
college charter and gave to the 
institution the name ‘‘Carroll 
College’. In later years, while 
residing at St. Augustine, Flo- 
rida, Dr. Root was asked as to 
the origin of the name of the 
college, and he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“In reference to the name, it 
was suggested to the Board of 
Trustees that inasmuch as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Franklin had colleges named after 
them, the proposed college should 
be named Carroll, in honor of one 
of the noblest signers of the Decla- 


this recognition in the mind of "G. 0.” ration of Independence. The sug- 
the trustees and faculty was the His honor shared with gestion was adopted, and the col- 
distinctive service which Super- Carroll's 90th birthday lege was so named Carroll, after 


intendent Banting has rendered 

to Carroll College over a period of ten years, 
acting as supervisor of the practice teaching of 
the members of the Carroll College senior class 
who were planning to teach after graduation. 
This valuable bit of service was organized and 
directed by Dr. Banting, giving to every senior 
of the college one-half year of practice teach- 
ing in the local city schools. This unique serv- 
ice called forth the very genuine appreciation 
of the faculty and trustees of the college. 

A third and more unique reason for recog- 
nizing Superintendent Banting in his present 
position is the fact that 1931 is the ninetieth 
anniversary of the beginning of a school system 
in the community. In 1841 Prairieville Acad- 
emy was organized in the little village of 


‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton’.” 

Carroll College therefore sustains a quite 
unique position in the early history of Wiscon- 
sin, both the Academy and the College having 
received their charters before the Territory of 
Wisconsin was admitted to the Union. 

The recognition of Superintendent Banting, 
in conferring this degree, is a matter of great 
satisfaction and pleasure to ‘‘G. O's’ friends 
throughout the state, as well as in the city of 
Waukesha. He has for a number of years 
proven himself a most successful and compe- 
tent leader in the educational forces of the city, 
and is an active and leading member of the 
educational forces of the state. At the same 
time his work with Carroll students has been 
especially worthy of note and recognition. 
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With the Badgers 
at the N. E. A.» »» 


Wisconsin was well represented at the 
N. E. A. meeting, held at Los Angeles in June. 
Miss McCarthy, an official delegate for the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, graciously con- 
sented to tell us about the convention. 














N TRUE California style, the N. E. A. meet- 

ing at Los Angeles proved to be the largest 

on record. The office ran out of registration 
cards before it had enrolled the twenty-two 
thousand who came for the convention. 

With unlimited quantities of orange juice, a 
boutonniere of fresh flowers each morning for 
the guests, and an elaborate program of enter- 
tainment, the California teachers displayed a 
hospitality which would be hard to equal. The 
Venice teachers who were the hosts for the 
Wisconsin delegates entertained them with a 
sightseeing trip and a dinner at the famous 
Deauville Club at Santa Monica. One after- 
noon Mr. A. R. Clifton, formerly from Wis- 
consin but now superintendent of the Los An- 
geles county schools, invited the Wisconsin vis- 
itors as his special guests for a drive through 
the country and a barbecue dinner in an euca- 
lyptus grove at the Rowland Ranch. Special 
mention should be made of the Stout alumni in 
Los Angeles who spared no efforts in seeing 
that the Badgers were well cared for. 


Meetings Were Attended 


HE general program of the convention was 

built around the theme of the integration of 
all education. Emphasis was placed upon the 
contributions which various types of schools 
have made, the enrichment of life through the 
movies and through adult education, and the 
relationship of business to education. Special 
consideration was given to the work of the 
rural schools. 

One of the most dramatic moments of the 
convention occurred on the closing day when 
President Willis Sutton brought two children, 
a boy and a girl about six years of age, forward 
on the platform. With a hand resting on the 
shoulder of each, he said, ‘“These are the chil- 
dren for whom we are working. Isn’t it worth 
while?” It was a charming picture with a very 
forceful message behind it. 

Miss Florence Hale, state supervisor of rural 
schools for Maine, was the unanimous choice 
of the convention for the presidency. Many of 
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Miss Blanche McCarthy 
President of W. T. A. 





Miss Elizabeth McCormick 


you will remember her as one of the speakers 
on the general program at Milwaukee two years 
ago. She is a very capable woman with a vig- 
orous personality and ought to go far in spur- 
ring the association on to new achievements 
this year. 


Badgers Honored 


ISCONSIN was singularly honored at the 

meeting. Mr. E. G. Doudna, secretary of 
the Board of Normal School Regents was 
elected to the Board of Trustees, a body of five 
members whose responsibility it is to take 
charge of the permanent fund for the organiza- 
tion. For the fourth consecutive year, Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick, former president of the 
W. T. A., was elected as one of the twelve 
vice-presidents of the N. E. A. 

At a meeting of the state delegation, the fol- 
lowing committee members were chosen: 
Necrology, Miss Lotta Fowler of Milwaukee; 
Resolutions, Miss Elizabeth McCormick of Su- 
perior; Credentials, Mr. W. T. Darling, Wau- 
watosa. Mr. E. G. Doudna was re-elected as 
the state director for Wisconsin. 

It was decided to hold the 1932 meeting in 
Atlantic City. Milwaukee invited the conven- 
tion to come to Wisconsin in 1933 during the 
World's Fair in Chicago. 
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Life Membership 
in the N. E. A. » » » 


While the first professional duty of every 
Wisconsin teacher 1s membership in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, he should also re- 
gard membership in the N. E. A. important. 














OW many are there, I wonder, among 
those engaged in all fields of educational 
work in Wisconsin, who are not only 
members of the W. T. A. but also of that other 
organization, the N. E. A.? 
And how many have given 
evidence of a still larger 
amount of professional 
spirit by becoming life 
members of the N. E. A.? 
The annual list of life 
members, gotten out at 
headquarters in Washing- 
ton and distributed in 
pamphlet form at the Life 
Membership dinner, now 
a regular feature of the 
summer N. E. A. meeting, 
contains the names of all 
persons and all organiza- 
tions that have joined this 
movement. In 1929 there 
were 2500 listed; in 1930, 
3700; in 1931, 4500. The ° 
pamphlet is named ‘Who's 
Who in the Profession.” 
How does Wisconsin 
stand on this list? In 1929 
there were 55 names of 
persons; in 1930, 78 
names, an increase of 42% over the previous 
year; in 1931, 98 names, an increase of 27%. 





E. G. Doudna 
Again honored by N. E. A. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 


Chairman, Wisconsin Life Membership 
Group, Kenosha 


How does Wisconsin stand in comparison with 
her neighboring states? She has more life mem- 
bers than Minnesota, about as many as Iowa 
and Michigan, but less than half as many as 
Illinois. 

The purpose of this article is to urge more 
readers of this JOURNAL to become life mem- 
bers and thus help along a great professional 
and patriotic cause. The payment of $100 for 
life membership can be made on the 10-pay- 
ment plan. 

As is probably known to 
many, Wisconsin has for 
two years followed the ex- 
ample of the N. E. A. and 
has had at the time of the 
W. T. A. meeting in Mil- 
waukee, a luncheon, at 
which a large proportion 
of our life members have 
assembled for a social hour. 
It is planned to have an- 
other this year, and it is 
hoped that a larger propor- 
tion of the old ‘Who's 
Who” of our state will 
come together for a good 
time at this very informal, 
good fellowship luncheon, 
and that a larger number 
than usual of new ones will 
be there to be introduced. 
Application for member- 
ship blanks may be made 
to N. E. A. headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, or to the writer. 











depression.” 








“Were you to ask me to mention the most important step taken within a decade to 
guarantee the permanency and effectiveness of the organized teaching profession, I would 
answer by saying that it was the adoption of plans for life membership in the National 
Education Association. It has already given us one of the finest headquarters buildings in 
Washington. It has given us a body of men and women who can be counted on to take 
the lead in important professional matters. It will, we believe, during the next decade 
provide a permanent fund, the interest from which will tide over any lean years that may 
come. The activity of life members themselves makes the plan succeed even during the 


—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the N. E. A. 




















Wigs, Hatchets and 
Cherry Trees for 32 »»» 


We've just telling you, before it’s too late: 


AY in a goodly supply of white wigs, 
American flags, cherry trees (with hatch- 
ets) and pictures of early American fur- 

niture—for around the first of next February 
there'll be a premium 


only through a thorough understanding of the 
colonial background during the lifetime of 
Washington can one develop programs suitable 

to the event. 
The entire national program is being di- 
rected by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, with head- 








on anything suitable for 
a “Washington Proj- 
ect”! No, we're not 
planning a Wisconsin 
colonial ball—it will 
just be a small part in 
a nation-wide celebra- 
tion commemorating the 
events in the life of 
George Washington, 
the “father of our 
country.” 

It is altogether fitting 
that the Wisconsin 
schools cooperate with 
this great two-hun- 
dredth anniversary cele- 
bration of the birth of 
George Washington, 
for it cannot be denied 
that this great national 


“Judging from current events 
there is reason to believe that this 
country is passing through a very 
serious crists. Since we are not at 
war it is not likely to be considered 
seriously by the average citizen as 
was the crisis which threatened dis- 
union. Because we have had nearly 
a century and a half of unparalleled 
growth and have reached a position 
of world leadership, we are unlikely 
to compare this situation with that 
which Washington's generation 
faced. Nevertheless, I am confident 
that our people confront a major 
crisis ranking in seriousness with 
those faced by the generations of 
Washington and Lincoln and fraught 
with the consequences perhaps no 
less momentous. If our country is to 
survive this economic and social 
storm, we must have some careful 
thinking and patriotic activity.” 








quarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. This com- 
mission has _ already 
started the distribution 
of literature suitable for 
school use. The work 
in Wisconsin will be 
sponsored through the 
State Department of 
Public Instruction. Sug- 
gestions as to programs, 
projects and ‘‘period”’ 
entertainments will be 
sent from that office, 
while the Washington 
Commission will pro- 
vide schools with mate- 
rial as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. Twelve differ- 
ent programs have been 





figure will always stand 
out as an inspiration to 
American youth. Fortu- 
nately the period of 
“historical debunking”’ 
is being largely discredited, and today, while 
we have learned to discriminate between fact 
and legend we have seen emerge a finer, more 
human Washington. Discounting the details of 
the cherry tree we still see Washington as a 
man of exceptional honesty in all things, big 
and small; frankly questioning the tossing-the- 
dollar-across-the-Potomac feat we still must ac- 
knowledge that Washington was as physically 
fit as he was mentally and spiritually equipped 
to be a leader of a disorganized group of peo- 
ple. And so, after all the “realists” have gloat- 
ingly torn away the legends surrounding Wash- 
ington we see the true man—more than ever a 
rightful inspiration to American youth, as a 
symbol of everything fine in the conception of 
individual liberty and personal freedom. 
Starting next February the entire nation will 
turn its attention to the life of Washington. 
The school teachers of Wisconsin are urged to 
prepare themselves for this great event, for 
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—John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 





a designed to 
ring to the attention 
of the American people 
the personality, charac- 
ter, and activities of 
Georg'e Washington. 
The twelve programs are divided into 48 sub- 
topics, with descriptive papers on each. These 
papers bring out the sources of talents and 
qualities which contributed to that harmonious 
union of intellectual and moral powers that 
George Washington possessed, and they show, 
step by step, the development of these powers. 
Programs and papers are available on request, 
without charge. The state department, through 
Mr. O. H. Plenzke, will publish specific sug- 
gestions through future issues of the JOURNAL. 

The great series of events will open on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1932, and continue through Thanks- 
giving Day, November 24, 1932, with special 
celebrations on all holidays, anniversaries, and 
other days that can be connected with the life 
of George Washington. A great share of the 
activity will center in the schools; the commis- 
sion planning special programs for tree plant- 
ing, patriotic debates, and a George Washing- 
ton Study Course. 
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Houdin’s Washington 


Washington—Colonial Educator 


HILE we ordinarily associate Washington 

with statesmanship, military leadership, 
and engineering it must be acknowledged that 
this great leader of men was keenly interested 
in education. Realizing the important part edu- 
cation must play in the building of a successful 
republic, he was a pioneer in the interests of 

















Mount Vernon—Home of Washington 


universal education, primary, secondary, and 
collegiate. 

Immediately after the Revolutionary War, 
the problem of education became acute, and in 
1785 Washington and some other public- 
spirited men established the Alexandria Acad- 
emy in Alexandria, Va., for the free education 
of orphaned or poor children of that city, and 
on September 7, 1785, he laid the corner stone 
of a modest building with the aid of the Alex- 
andria Lodge of Freemasons, of which he was 
a member. 


First Free School 


THIS building became the first free school in 

the State of Virginia, and to this day still 
stands, and is included in the school system of 
the state. 

The idea of establishing such a school was 
not a new one with Washington. It had first 
taken form in his mind as a school for the 
orphans of those men who had been killed in 
the Revolutionary War, and it was his intention 
to make a gift to help maintain a school for 
these children. With the establishment of the 
Alexandria Academy, Washington thought 
that his purpose might best be served if he gave 
an endowment to that school and provided for 
its administration in behalf of the children who 
had first inspired his benevolence. He refers to 
this in his diary of Dec. 17, 1785, as follows: 

“Went to Alexandria to meet the trustees of 
the Academy in that place, and offered to vest 
in the hands of the said trustees, when they 
were permanently established by charter, the 
sum of £1,000, the interest of which only to 
be applied towards the establishment of a char- 
ity school for the education of orphans and 
other poor children, which offer was accepted.” 

Washington’s interest in education is shown 
in many ways. His daily records of his acts as 
found in his diaries give concrete evidence of 
some of the things he did to further educational 
enterprises in his day. His library is a living 
testimony to his interest in education. His own 
example of self education is an inspiration to 
every youth and adult alike. 

















The “Washington” School at Alexandria 
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Division Programs 
A\nnounced » » » 


Many nationally known speakers are ap pear- 
ing on the programs for the fall sectional con- 
ferences. All teachers who can possibly arrange 
to do so should attend these meetings. These 
sectional conferences offer educational ins pira- 
tion and help to teachers. 











Lake Superior—October 8-9—at Superior 


AN IMPOSING program of well-known 

speakers and exceptional entertainment has 
been prepared for the Lake Superior teachers 
convention, to be held October 8 and 9, at 
Superior. The off- 
cers of this year's 
convention have 
prepared a pro- 
gram of interest 
to various educa- 
tional groups, as 
well as the gen- 
eral public. The 
key-note of the 
conference is 
‘*§chool and 


f 





Home Inspira- 
tion”. 

Dr. H. H. Ryan, 
associate _ profes- 


‘ | 
ed 


sor of education 
and principal of 
Wisconsin high 
school, Madison, 
is to share speak- 
ing honors with Dr. W. P. Dearing, well- 
known president of Oakland City college at 
Oakland City, Indiana. All Wisconsin teachers 
who attended last year’s state convention re- 
member the popular acceptance of Dr. Dearing, 
who spoke on the general program. 

The Lake Superior conference will be held 
in conjunction with the Superior Council of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Dr. Dearing will speak to this group on Friday 
evening, after having spoken to the teachers 
the day before. 

A novel departure from the customary con- 
ference is the substitution of demonstration 
classes for the usual sectional meetings. It is 
felt that teachers will receive more actual help 
from this sort of a program, The first morn- 
ing of the convention will be spent in visiting 


W. P. Dearing 


In constant demand 
since last October 
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classes in demonstration teaching at the train- 
ing school, where all departments will be in 
session. 

In addition to the formal program there will 
be considerable attention granted music and art. 
Special art exhibits are being arranged, as well 
as a special Thursday evening music program 
under the direction of Otto F. Schacht. 

The officers of the Lake Superior Teachers 
association are: Miss Elizabeth McCormick, 
Superior, president; Lloyd Sower, Maywood, 
vice-president; George F. Shaw, Superior, sec- 
retary; and Miss Lillian Whelan, treasurer. 


a 
Northwestern—Oct. 15 and 16—Eau Claire 


HE meeting of the N. W. T. A. will be held 

at Eau Claire, October 15 and 16, 1931. 
The general program arranged by Pres. Lewis 
will be exceptionally good this year. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 (City Audito- 
rium) 
2:00 P. M. 


The program will be opened by Ruth Bryan Owen, 
who will give her famous lecture “Opening Doors’. 
Ruth Bryan Owen needs no introduction to the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin, nor the general public. As Con- 
gresswoman and lecturer, she has lectured in every 
state in the Union on an average of twenty towns per 
state. 


3:00 P. M. 


The second speaker on the afternoon program will. 


be Pres. W. P. Dearing of Oakland City College, 
Oakland City, Ind., who will give his lecture “Mod- 
ern Youth and Life Values.” Pres. Dearing was one 
of the headliners at the State meeting in Milwaukee 
last year. 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15 
(City Auditorium) 
8:00 P. M. 


The E. M. Beck Opera Company, will present three 
operas in condensed form, retaining the trend of the 
stories as well as the principal musical numbers. 
This has been accomplished by an elimination of un- 
interesting chorus repetitions, thus permitting three 
operas to be given in the time ordinarily taken for 
one. The three operas selected are ‘Robin Hood”, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’, and ‘‘The Bohemian Girl’. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 16 (City 
Auditorium) 
9:30 A. M. 


Prof. V. E. Nelson, Nutrition Expert, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, will lecture on “Diet in Rela- 
tion to Health and Disease’. Prof. Nelson’s topic is 
one of more than passing interest, and is not based 
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on theory alone. He has tried out different diets on 
guinea pigs, rats, rabbits, and farm animals, and 
brings some of the results along for demonstration. 
In their large laboratory they have more than six 
thousand rats which are being used for dieting ex- 
periments. 


10:30 A. M. 

The concluding number on the general program, 
“The Amalgamation of English with Subject Matter 
Courses’ will be given by Prof. Rollo Lyman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. He will also appear 
on the Junior and Senior High School Sectional Pro- 
gram, Friday afternoon, where he will talk on “Sig- 
nificant Innovations in English Curriculums’. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 16th 
Sectional Meetings 


1:30 P. M. 
Junior and Senior High School Section. 
E. M. Dahlberg, Ladysmith, Chairman. 
Grammer, Intermediate and State Graded Section. 
R. J. Sorenson, Hammond, Chairman. 
Primary Section. 
Frances Baker, Eau Claire, Chairman. 
General Rural School Section. 
August Newman, Barron, Chairman. 


Round Tables 
12:00 Noon. (Luncheons) 
Library Section. 
Lillian M. Froggatt, Menomonie, Chairman. 
For Teachers of Seriously Retarded Children. 
Henrietta Race, Madison, Chairman. 
Music Section. 
Clara Mae Ward, Eau Claire, Chairman. 
Agriculture Section. 
I. O. Hembre, Tony, Chairman. 
Home Economics Section. 
Elizabeth Forest, River Falls, Chairman 


3:00 P. M. 

Science Section. 

Frank J. Belisle, Augusta, Chairman. 
Parent Teachers Section. 

Mrs. John H. Ashbaugh, Eau Claire, Chairman. 
Rural Section. 

Fanny Hunn, Eau Claire, Chairman. 
Physical Education Section. 

Frances Kidd, Hudson, Chairman. 
Mathematics Section. 

Verna Webb, Eau Claire, Chairman. 
Manual Training Section. 

Harley M. Brook, Eau Claire, Chairman 
High School Principals Section. 

H. M. Lyon, Chippewa Falls, Chairman. 
English Section. 

Doris M. Fredrickson, River Falls, Chairman. 
History and Social Science Section. 

Harold Weatherhead, Hudson, Chairman 
Commercial Section. 

M. Kieffer, Chippewa Falls, Chairman. 
Teacher Librarians Section. 

Lillian M. Froggatt, Menomonie, Chairman. 


During the convention, the Eau Claire pub- 
lic schools will put on an exhibit of school 
work in the high school gymnasium. There 
will be no special program in connection with 
the exhibit, so teachers can visit the exhibit any 
time that they are free. 





Officers of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers association are: M. Lewis, Ladysmith, 
president; V. V. Goss, Blair, 1st vice-president ; 
W. E. Gordon, Elmwood, 2nd vice-president; 
W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, secretary; and E. E. 
Waters, Barron, treasurer. 


a 
Central—October 9—Stevens Point 


OOPERATING with the annual homecom- 
ing for all Stevens Point graduates, Octo- 
ber 9 and 10, the officers of Central Teachers 
association have lined up a program of unusual 
attractions. 
Honors will 
be equally 
shared be- 
tween out- 
standing 
speakers, and 
an exception- 
al musical 
program. 
The gen- 
eral program 
will include 
a special con- 
cert by a 
combined 
band of 150 
pieces, of 
boys and 
girls from 
ten or twelve 





school bands Tom Skeyhill 
around Ste- He travels much... but 
vens Point. pauses to lecture 


Major Mor- 

phy, director of the University of Wisconsin 
band and orchestra, will have charge of this 
feature of the program. In addition to the con- 
cert by these school children, the conventioners 
will be favored with special music by the Mc- 
Dowell Quartette. 

All who plan to attend the Stevens Point 
conference will be pleased to know that the 
speakers on the general program are: Roy O. 
Smith, of Minneapolis, Tom Skeyhill, nation- 
ally known lecturer and traveler, and Charles 
Lofgren, secretary to Commander Byrd, on the 
South Pole flight. 

In addition to this array of talent on the gen- 
eral program many other educators appear on 
the sectional programs. Some of them are: 
Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis; Dr. Chas. C. 
Young, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Baker, 
Lawrence College; Susan Coleman, Central 
State Teachers College; Pres. F. S. Hyer, Cen- 
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tral State Teachers College; Dr. Hart, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Dr. Phillips, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Central district association 
are: P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, president; 
and I. C. Painter, Wausau, secretary-treasurer. 


— 


Western—October 15-16—La Crosse 


PRELIMINARY reports concerning the West- 

ern district teachers convention, to be held 
at La Crosse, October 15—16 indicate that an 
exceptional program is being prepared. Gen- 
eral session speakers will include: Gus Dyer, 
editor of the Southern Agriculturist; Miss 
Johnson, Fairhope, Alabama; Dr. W. P. Dear- 
ing, president of Oakland City college, Oak- 
land City, Indiana; and Roy L. Smith, Minne- 
apolis. 

One evening is being set aside for purely 
recreational purposes. In the past one evening 
has been devoted to a play, concert or some 
other form of formal entertainment, but this 
year the officers of the convention are sponsor- 
ing a party for all visiting teachers. Dancing, 
bridge, and a few little acts of informal enter- 
tainment will take the place of a formal pro- 
gram. 

The officers of the Western District Teachers 
association are: George D. Scott, La Crosse, 
president; Agnes Breene, La Crosse, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. A. Whitney, La Crosse, secretary- 
treasurer. 


— 


Northern—Oct. 8-9—Ashland 


RELIMINARY reports about the convention 

of the Northern Wisconsin Teachers asso- 
ciation, to be held at Ashland, October 8-9, 
indicate a varied program, with something of 
interest for all groups of teachers. The pro- 
fessional part of the program, nearly com- 
pleted when the JoURNAL went to press, in- 
cluded a number of prominent speakers, on 


both the general program and the sectional 
meetings. The program, as planned, is as fol- 
lows: 


THURSDAY A. M., OCTOBER 8 


General Sessions 
Why Use Pictures in Teaching: Prof. J. E. Han- 
sen, Chief Bureau Visual Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Where There is No Vision: Hon. Wm. D. Sal- 
tiel, Attorney for School Board of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


THURSDAY P. M., OCTOBER 8 


Sectional 

Science: Use of Slides in Science Teaching: Prin- 
cipal Ashley Conrad, Superior High School. 

Social Studies: Step by Step in Social Studies: 
State Supervisor, Maybelle Bush, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Grades: Teaching Geography with Films: Prof. 
Hensen. 

Grade Section: Why an Activity Curriculum: Miss 
Josephine Maloney, Milwaukee Teachers Col- 


lege. 

High School: Pedagogical Mirage: Principal H. H. 
Ryan, University High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Music in Grades 5-6, 7 and 8: Miss Ida Mac Lean, 
formerly music supervisor with Ashland Schools. 

English H. S.: Trends in English in Junior and 
Senior High School, State Supervisor J. F. Wad- 
dell, Madison, Wisconsin. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 9 


General 
Business Meeting. 
Some Tendencies in Modern Fiction: Miss Zona 
Gale, Wisconsin Author. 
Teaching Seriously Retarded Children: Miss Hen- 
rietta Race, Clinical Psychologist, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


FRIDAY EVENING, CCTOBER 9 
General 


Education of Emotions and Feelings: Prof. V. A. 
Henmon, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The officers of the Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers association are: Ida B. Bradley, Hur- 
ley, president, and Grace Alcorn, Ashland, sec- 
retary. 





acai RAILS EP OT SOB 





If the school be not the matter of paramount importance to future manhood and woman- 
hood, let's abandon schools. If pupils cannot be made to realize the importance of the school. 
something is wrong—not with the children, but with the school. They need not go through 
school life, taking it as they might castor oil—because it's good for them. Better far that 
they have an ice cream cone attitude—"We want it and besides, it’s good for us’. Is your 


school that way? 








—Teachers Exchange, Oneida Co. (Nov.). 
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A, Student Government 


D. T. John 


Principal Central Junior High School 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Without Adult Dictatorship » » » 


Wisconsin teachers will be interested in this 
account of the workability of a student council, 
as developed in the Central Junior High school, 
of Kenosha. Principal John has faith in the 
worth of his plan, and his experience with it 
has demonstrated that children of junior high 
school age profit by student participation in 
matters of school government. 














T IS student council election day at Kenosha’s 
Central Junior High. The 11:15 bell has 
just rung, and the pupils are hurrying to 
their home-rooms. The first five minutes of ac- 
tivity period today are 


the claims of the rival candidates. And yester- 
day, at the regular assembly period, campaign 
managers spoke in behalf of their candidates, 
and presented their candidates to the school. 
Besides, the candidates for president spoke 
themselves. So the minds of the voters are 
made up, and they are ready to check their 
ballots. 

Back to the office come the representatives 
to check in the ballots for their rooms. While 
the committee settles down to count, campaign 
managers are taking down their posters, de- 
stroying some and filing away others. At noon 
dismissal all signs of the campaign will be gone. 

At one o'clock the 
committee is back at 

















reserved for voting. — 
After they have voted, 


school to continue the 
count. The hall out- 





pupils will pass to their 
Friday clubs. 

The election commit- 
tee has commandeered 
the office. The chair- 
man hands each home- 
room representative the 
mimeographed _ ballots 
for his room, the num- 
ber carefully checked 
against the morning’s 
attendance record. To 
be valid, each ballot 
must bear the represen- 
tative’s initials when it 
is returned, 

In a few minutes 


In the school, as in the community, 
government exercises a predominating 
influence. The student council is in a 
position to mobilize the full force of 
the school more powerfully than any 
other student organization. No other 
agency can do as much to facilitate 
smooth-working relationships between 
faculty and the student body and the 
organized societies of the school. No 
other agency can so effectively promote 
a comprehensive and varied program of 
social activities in the interests of the 
entire pupil population. In no other or- 
ganization can pupils encounter a range 
and variety of genuine social problems 
that is sufficient to give them the train- 
ing they need in the practical arts of 


side the office is filled 
with pupils interested 
to know who is lead- 
ing. At the north stairs 
the rival candidates for 
president are talking to- 
gether. Down the hall 
comes a blue-eyed, light- 
haired girl, campaign 
manager for the Italian 
girl, who is a candidate 
for secretary. The 
Methodist minister's 
son and a Catholic boy, 
candidate for judge and 
campaign manager, re- 





: citizenship. 
others of the committee P 


arrive, having first vot- 
ed in their home-rooms. 


“Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities’ 


spectively, are the cen- 
ter of a group of boys. 

The bell calls the 
school to class, but 


—Paul W. Terry. 





They begin at once to = = 








rearrange the office for 

the business of vote-counting. The committee 
is made up of seventh, eighth, and ninth grad- 
ers. Pupils who can afford to miss classes have 
been chosen this afternoon, for it will prob- 
ably be three o'clock before the job is com- 
pleted. 

In the home-rooms, voting is simply and 
quickly done. Two candidates for each of the 
offices of president, vice-president, secretary, 
and judge are presented to the voters. Besides, 
three members of the board of directors of the 
window insurance company are to be elected. 

Since Monday the halls and home-rooms 
have been placarded with posters presenting 


when the period ends, 
many eager boys and girls manage to pass the 
office again in quest of the latest returns. 
Finally the count is completed, the results are 
checked, and a bulletin with the results is dis- 
patched to the class-rooms for the teachers to 
read to their classes. 


Next Thursday is the last regular assembly 
for the semester. At that time the retiring ofh- 
cers will give their reports, and the newly 
elected officers will be installed. We may ex- 
pect as many interested parents then as were 
present to hear the campaign speeches yester- 


day. 
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What The Student Council Does 


HE organization is ready to operate at the 

opening of the new semester. As represen- 
tatives of the entire school, the officers will be 
members of no home-room, but will sit to- 
gether in the library. They are the elected lead- 
ers of the student council, chosen for their abil- 
ity and proved leadership qualities. Real worth 
is the criterion of their selection, not the acci- 
dent of race, creed or economic circumstances. 
Together with a representative of each home- 
room and the editor of the school paper, they 
will make up the new student council. In their 
hands will be such routine matters as traffic 
regulations, fire-drills, and ushers for assembly. 
A committee will act with a teacher in the ar- 
ranging of programs for assemblies. They will 
arrange for speakers and musical talent they 
wish to hear. At all assemblies the president 
will preside. Another committee with a teacher 
will govern the clubs. All matters pertaining 
to clubs will be referred to them. A lost and 
found committee will give constant service. 


The student council has sponsored a number 
of school-wide projects. Typical among these 
is the annual Christmas celebration, which em- 
phasizes Christmas giving for the less fortunate, 
and offers opportunity to practice charity. An 
extended intramural baseball program for boys 
and girls is another type of project they have 
sponsored successfully. The past year they 
started a study of window insurance, which was 
put into operation during the second semester. 
Our whole system of awards, known as achieve- 
ment C’s, has their counsel. 


Candidates Chosen 


OW are the candidates for office selected ? 

Several weeks before the campaign the 
members of the student council ask their home- 
rooms to suggest pupils who would be good 
officers. A primary election is held in each 
home-room, and ten names from each room are 
taken to student council meeting. This group 
of twenty boys and girls then discusses the per- 
sons suggested. These discussions are frank and 
surprisingly mature. The judgment of boys and 
girls is remarkably keen. Adjourned meetings 
are held after school. Names are placed on the 
board, and a process of elimination is carried 
out. Finally the slate is completed. It is the 
composite judgment of the student council. 
The slate is final. It has never been presented 
to the principal for his approval. However, he 
is questioned by council members concerning 
the qualifications of pupils who have been sug- 
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gested for office. All such questioning is en- 
tirely informal and is not required. 

I recall a president elected two years ago. He 
was an Italian boy, the third Italian boy to be 
selected for president. During the summer I 
saw him frequently in the company of the two 
former Italian boy presidents, who had gradu- 
ated and were in high school. They had our 
boy in training for his job in the fall. He wel- 
comed their companionship and training. His 
administration was successful. He was a credit 
to the school. 


A Democracy in Practice 


| IKEWISE I recall one election for judge. 

The opposing candidates were Italian and 
Jewish. In our school the Italians were a con- 
siderable and cohesive unit. There were only a 
few Jews. It was generally conceded that the 
Italian would win easily. When he lost, the 
Italians were silent. Several weeks later I was 
commenting on the election to the Italian priest, 
and expressed surprise that the Italian was de- 
feated. He said, ‘“You know why, don’t you?” 
When I expressed ignorance, he said, “Why, 
he’s been skipping school. All the boys know 
it.” I asked his friends about it, and they said, 
“Sure. We wouldn’t vote for him.” Incident- 
ally, the Jewish lad was a fine, impartial judge, 
and a real leader. According to reports he con- 
tinues to lead in Senior High. 

The activities of our student council have 
continued since the formation of our school 
five years ago. Our organization today is the 
outgrowth of our experience. We have not at- 
tempted an organization modelled on any par- 
ticular form of government. Rather we have 
aimed at one which meets our needs. Its growth 
has come thru an effort to solve certain prob- 
lems of pupil development and of school man- 
agement. It is not perfect, but we feel that it 
is an effective aid to helpful attitudes towards 
citizenship. We have attempted to avoid all 
artificiality. We want no offices, committees, or 
clubs, for which there is no felt need. We don’t 
hesitate to try innovations that are unfamiliar 
to us, and we don’t hesitate to discard any part 
of our plan that proves unsatisfactory. 

We have reason to believe that we are suc- 
cessful. Our graduates take their place as lead- 
ers and dependable citizens in senior high in 
all phases of high school life. Those who have 
finished high school and are in college continue 
to lead. 

A vital factor in the success of our student 
council is the sympathetic guidance of a tactful 
teacher, and the constant cooperation of the 
entire faculty. 














Mental Hygiene 
in the Classroom » » » 


This is the first of a year's series of articles 
on mental hygiene in the classroom, written by 
members of the Department of Child Guidance 
of the schools of Newark, New Jersey. Each 
article to appear is printed in pamphlet form, 
and can be secured from the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. The JOURNAL is 
indebted to the National Education Association 
for this series of articles. Types in the series to 
follow are: “Children Who Misbehave”’, “Chil- 
dren Who Fail’, “Children Who Are Timid”, 
and other articles of a similar nature. 














HE school is important in the life of the 
child, not only as an educating force, but 
also and primarily, as a tremendous influ- 

ence in determining his ability to get along in 
the world happily. 





The Department of Child Guidance 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


In the second place, he is making an adjust- 
ment to authority. Often the school offers the 
child his only opportunity to form a healthy 
conception of authority, to see it, not as a blind 
force to which he must meekly submit, not as a 
hostile one, cruel and unfair, against which he 
secretly or openly rebels, but as a force which 
is just and friendly, essential for happy group 
living. 


In the third place, the child learns in school 
to adjust to his own limitations. Every child, 
consciously or unconsciously, would like to be 
first, the brightest and best loved in every situa- 
tion. Early in life he is apt to discover that he 
has limitations which prevent his reaching that 
goal. The school is in a position to help him 
find compensations through a wise use of what 

abilities he has, to en- 








Education in the past 
has been too much in- 
terested in brains and 
too little in personal- 
ity. Because we are be- 
coming aware that all 
of us live much more 


I Mould a Life 


I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 
And, as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


courage him to de- 
velop to a maximum 
within his own limits, 
and to build up in 
him such a reassuring 
sense of his own ade- 
quacy that he will be 


by our feelings than 
by our intelligence, 
the task of stimulating 
the growth of healthy 
feelings in our chil- 
dren becomes a re- 
sponsibility of primary 
importance to every 
school interested in 
education, in its wider 
sense. 

In adjusting to 


I came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 
The form I gave it, still it bore, 


But I could change that form no more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 
And deftly formed it day by day, 
And molded, with my power and art, 


A young child's soft and yielding heart. 


I came again when years were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress bore, 


able to allow others to 
be superior, without 
himself feeling infe- 
rior. 

These three goals 
of emotional attain- 
ment— the social ad- 
justment, the adjust- 
ment to authority, and 
the adjustment to 
one’s own limitations 
are of tremendous im- 





school, the child is 
making three of the 





But I could change it nevermore. 








portance in the emo- 


the child, for from 











fundamental adjust- tho 
ments to life. In the 

first place, he is making the social adjustment, 
that is the adjustment to his class mates. In the 
family group, each child has his own individual 
relationships with the parents. Each child has 
his own rights. In school he is confronted with 
his contemporaries, thirty, forty, or fifty strong, 
all of whom have the same rights, and equal 
claims for recognition. The social world of his 
contemporaries is the one in which he is going 
to live. How can the school help him meet this 
competition without developing feelings of in- 
feriority and resentment of other children? 


—Selected | tional development of 


these he will derive in 
varying degrees his life satisfactions. 


Purpose of Articles 


HE purpose of these articles on the mental 
hygiene implications of the school in the life 

of the child is, first, to suggest some mental 
hygiene elements involved in certain school sit- 
uations and to point out how the handling of 
them may affect the emotional life of the child 
1 Published in pamphlet form by the National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Price, 15c per copy. 
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and second, to indicate why some children are 
having unusual difficulty in making a healthy 
adjustment to school and what the school can 
do to help straighten out the difficulty. 
Perhaps the reading of these articles may 
help the teacher realize that, if she wishes, she 
can be a most powerful mental hygiene influ- 
ence in the life of every pupil, since everything 
she says or does helps or hinders each child’s 
development. Her opportunity is great because 
Her contact is continuous, intimate, and natural. 
It is her own personal attitudes which establish 
the emotional atmosphere of the classroom. 
Her reactions determine the relationships be- 
tween herself and her pupils and to a degree 
the relationship of the children to each other. 
If each pupil in her room can feel secure with 
her, confident that she is interested in him and 
will be fair to him, she will be building up in 


him a sense of selfrespect which will be valu- 
able all his life. Her attitude toward lying, 
stealing, sex difficulties, truancy, misbehavior of 
all sorts can intensify those problems or go a 
long way toward helping the child to outgrow 
them. 

Reading these articles may help the teacher 
to become interested in the inner life of the 
children she meets every day. If such an inter- 
est can be awakened, discipline may cease to be 
a bugbear; and the problem of discovering the 
causes that lie behind behavior and of dealing 
with them becomes a natural and stimulating 
part of her job. Then she may realize that 
school is not simply a question of pushing chil- 
dren through the grades but that it has all the 
diversity and importance of life itself and that 
in helping children adjust to school she is help- 
ing them adjust to life. 





Proposed Plan of Reorganization 


of the W. 1. A. >» » 


By the Committee 
on Reorganization 


|N PRESENTING the report of the committee, Miss Ethel Gardner, chairman, said: 


“Your Committee on Reorganization, in submitting for your study and consideration a 
revision of the constitution of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, begs leave to present the 


following report of progress: 


“This Committee has been in existence for three years. The first year a study of state asso- 





ciations organized on the district, or division plan was made and a tabulation submitted to this 
Assembly. The second year, a similar study was made of the seven independent sectional asso- 
ciations in Wisconsin. On the basis of these two surveys, certain problems were raised and con- 
sidered carefully by the committee. The officers of all seven organizations were invited to meet 
with the committee, and as a result of this conference, the following principles which should 
underly any revision of the constitution of the Wisconsin Teachers Association were unani- 
mously agreed upon: 
(a) That the seven existing division associations, with the addition of a division associa- 
tion at Milwaukee, form the basis of the state association. 
(b) That no attempt be made to establish definite sectional boundaries. 
(c) That the sections be represented in the delegate assembly. 
(d) That there be one combination fee for division and state associations. 
(e) That the meeting of the delegate assembly be held at a time other than any of the 
Division meetings. 
“These principles were adopted by the delegate assembly a year ago, and the committee 
was instructed to revise the Constitution in accordance with them.”’ 





Proposed Revision of the Constitution of the W. T. A.? 
Adopted 1921 Amended 1922-1924 


Article I Article II 
Name and Objects Membership and Dues 


The name and objects of this organization shall be SECTION 1. There shall be two classes of mem- 
as set forth in the Act of the Legislature, entitled © — 
“An Act to Incorporate the Wisconsin (Teachers) * Parts in parenthesis to be deleted. Parts in italics 
Education Association.” to be substituted therefor or added. 
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bers in the Wisconsin (Teachers) Education Associ- 
ation, viz., (1) active and (2) associate. Teachers 
actively engaged in educational work, including those 
in supervisory and administrative positions, shall be 
eligible to active membership. Any other person shall 
be eligible to associate membership and shall be en- 
titled to full privileges of the association, except the 
right to vote and hold office. 

SECTION 2. All membership dues shall be (two) 
three dollars a year payable annually in advance. Dues 
shall be paid to the secretary of the association or to 
the proper officer of any local organization (at least 
ten days before the annual meeting of the associa- 


tion). 
Article III 
Executive and Legislative Powers 


SECTION 1. The executive powers and authority 
of the association shall be todged in the officers of 
the association provided for in this constitution. 

SECTION 2. All legislative powers of the associa- 
tion shall be vested in a Representative Assembly 
which shall be organized and exist as hereinafter 


provided. 
Article IV 
Officers, Elections and Terms 


SECTION 1. The officers of the association shall 
be a President, (three) ove Vice-President(s,) Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Executive Committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist of the (President) 
four officers, the retiring President ex-officio, and six 
(other) members at Jarge, three of whom shall be 
men and three of whom shall be women; and one 
member elected by each recognized Division of the 
W. E. A. (All officers of the association at the time 
this constitution takes effect shall serve until the ex- 
piration of the terms for which they were elected.) 

SECTION 2. All officers of the association except 
members of the Executive Committee who are elected 
by the Divisions, shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly, by ballot, by a 
majority vote of all members of the Representative 
Assembly present and voting. 

SECTION 3. The President and Vice President(s) 
shall be elected annually and serve for one year. The 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected for terms of 
one year, but after two successive elections for such 
terms of one year, respectively, such Secretary and 
such Treasurer may be elected for terms of three 
years, respectively. (Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, except the President, shall be elected and 
serve for terms of three years each. At the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly in 1922, one 
member of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
to serve for one year, one member to serve for two 
years, and one member to serve for three years. 
Thereafter two members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected annually, in the manner herein pro- 
vided, to serve for terms of three years.) Division 
members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
annually by the Division Assemblies, one from each 
recognized division. The six members at large of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected and serve for 
terms of three years each. 


Article V 
Duties of Officers 


SECTION 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the (association and) Representative As- 
sembly and of the Executive Committee, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be imposed by the 





provisions of this constitution and any resolution 
adopted by the Representative Assembly, and such 
other duties as customarily pertain to an executive 
officer. (The President shall, by and with the advice, 
assistance and consent of the Executive Committee, 
prepare the program for the annual meeting of the 
association and submit a copy of same to the Secre- 
tary in time for publication and distribution as here- 
inafter provided.) 


SECTION 2. The Vice-President shall perform such 
duties as may be imposed by the provisions of this 
constitution and any resolution adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. If for any reason the President is 
unable to perform the duties of his office, (the ex- 
ecutive committee shall select one of the vice-presi- 
dents to act in his stead) the Vice-President shall act 
in his stead, and (such Vice-President) shall perform 
the duties pertaining to the office of President and 
shall exercise all the powers and authority conferred 
upon the President for the time during which the 
President is unable to perform the duties of his office. 
If for any reason the President and Vice-President 
are incapacitated from attending to the duties of the 
office the executive committee shall designate one of 
its members to perform the duties of President. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary shall devote his full 
time to the duties of his office and shall be entitled 
to receive such annual salary as shall be authorized 
by the Representative Assembly. The Secretary shall 
be the custodian of all documents and files belonging 
to the association. He shall make and keep a full and 
fair permanent record, in the form of minutes, of all 
meetings of the Association, the Representative As- 
sembly, and the Executive Committee, which records 
shall be open to inspection by any member of the 
Association during regular and reasonable business 
hours. Under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee, he shall have charge of the compilation, publica- 
tion and distribution of the (annual program and the 
official proceedings of the association. He shall pro- 
vide each member of the association with a copy of 
the annual program at least thirty days before the 
date set for the opening of the annual meeting of the 
association) Journal of Education and shall publish 
therein the annual program by Divisions. The Secre- 
tary shall countersign all checks issued by the Treas- 
urer, issue membership cards or tickets, account to 
the Treasurer for all moneys received by him for or 
on behalf of the association, keep aa accurate list of 
all members of the association, keep an accurate list 
of all locals organized under the provisions of this 
constitution and the number of members in each such 
local, make an annual report to the Representative 
Assembly, and perform such other duties as custo- 
marily pertain to the office of Secretary or which may 
be imposed by the provisions of this constitution or 
any resolution adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly. 

SECTION 4. The Treasurer shall be the custodian 
of the funds of the association and shall make pay- 
ment therefrom only upon check or voucher, counter- 
signed by the Secretary authorized by resolution of 
the Representative Assembly or the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall keep the books of account concern- 
ing the funds of the association in such form and 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which books shall be open to inspec- 
tion by any member of the association during regular 
and reasonable business hours. The Treasurer shall 
furnish a bond to the association in such form and 
in such amount as may be prescribed by the (Repre- 
sentative Assembly or the) Executive Committee, 
which bond shall indemnify the association against 
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any loss which may result from any action or failure 
to act on the part of such Treasurer. All fees and 
charges incidental to the procuring and furnishing of 
such bond shall be paid by the association. The 
Treasurer shall make an annual report to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the period covered by such report and such 
report shall contain all matters pertaining to the 
funds and financial condition of the association. 

(SECTION 5. The offices of Secretary and Treas- 
urer may be held by the same person by resolution 
to that effect duly adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly.) 


SECTION (6) 5. Subject to the provisions of this 
constitution and the acts of the Representative Assem- 
bly, the Executive Committee shall have full charge of 
the work of the association in the interim between the 
annual meetings of the Representative Assembly. An- 
nual meetings of the Executive Committee shall be 
held at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the (association) Representative Assembly. Other 
meetings of the Executive Committee may be held 
upon call of the chairman or upon written request to 
the chairman of (three) seven members of such com- 
mittee and upon due notice of the time and place of 
holding such meeting being given to each member of 
such committee. The Executive Committee shall pre- 
pare and submit to the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly a budget for the ensuing year, 
which budget shall set forth the estimated receipts 
and expenditures for the period covered thereby. 
When a budget has been approved by a majority vote 
of the Representative Assembly, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall have power to authorize the expenditure 
of the association’s funds in accordance with the 
terms and conditions thereof. Expenditures of the as- 
sociation’s funds, not authorized by the budget, may 
be authorized by the Executive Committee, in an 
emergency, by a two-thirds vote of the entire mem- 
bership of such committee. The Executive Committee 
shall have power to make such contracts for the asso- 
ciation, (provided such contracts have been author- 
ized by the Representative Assembly. The Executive 
Committee) and it shall have power to fill by ap- 
pointment all vacancies in any office of the association 
occurring after the annual meeting, but such ap- 
pointees shall serve only until the general election 
held at the annual meeting next following such ap- 
pointment. The Executive Committee shall (exercise 
such other powers as may be delegated to it by the 
Representative Assembly and shall) make a report to 
the Representative Assembly annually in writing cov- 
ering its actions during the preceding year. The finan- 
cial statement of such report may be combined with 
the report of the Treasurer. 


Article VI 
Representative Assembly 


SECTION 1. The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the association chosen 
every year by the (locals) Dévisions authorized by 
the association. Each (local) Division shall be en- 
titled to one representative in the Representative As- 
sembly for each (fifty) one hundred active members 
of such (local) Division or major fraction thereof, 
and such representatives shall be chosen by the (lo- 
cals) Divisions at least fifteen days prior to the 
opening session of the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Representation shall be based on 
membership as paid to the Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Education Association for the preceding 
fiscal year. 
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SECTION 2. (The Representative Assembly shall 
meet annually, holding its first session on the first 
day of the annual meeting of the association at an 
hour and place to be designated in the annual pro- 
gram. Subsequent sessions shall be held, during the 
annual meeting of the association, at such times and 
places as shall be designated in the annual programs, 
but the times and places of holding such subsequent 
sessions may be changed by majority vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly.) The annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly shall be held at a time and 
place to be designated by the Executive Committee. 
Special meetings may be called by a majority vote of 
the Executive Committee. 


(SECTION 3. The President of the association 
shall preside at all sessions of the Representative As- 
sembly and the Secretary of the association shall act 
as Secretary of the Representative Assembly.) 


SECTION (4) 3. All persons who shall present a 
certificate of election as a representative, certified by 
the president and secretary of any (local entitled to 
be represented in the Representative Assembly) Dévi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Education Association shall be 
members of the Representative Assembly, but no per- 
son shall be entitled to a seat in the permanent or- 
ganization of the Representative Assembly until cre- 
dentials in the form of a certificate of election shall 
have been approved and issued to such person by a 
Committee on Credentials chosen by the Executive 
Committee. Appeals from any decisions of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials may ‘a taken to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The roll approved by the Com- 
mittee on Credentials shall constitute the body to de- 
cide all such appeals, but no contesting representa- 
tives shall have the right to vote on any matter in- 
volving such appeals. 

SECTION (5) 4. The Representative Assembly, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Articles of Incorporation 
and the constitution, shall have full power to transact 
all the business of the association at the annual meet- 
ings thereof, to enact legislation relative to the work 
of the association, the organization of (locals) Divi- 
sions, the duties of officers and committees and such 
other matters properly within the scope of legislative 
action. The Representative Assembly shall determine 
its own rules of procedure and shall have power to 
establish an official organ of the association to be 
published periodically. The Representative Assembly 
shall have the power over all funds of the association 
and shall control the expenditure thereof, except as 
such power may be delegated to the Executive Com- 
mittee by act of the Representative Assembly, and 
shall adopt a budget for the association annually. All 
powers of the association not specifically delegated by 
the Representative Assembly, or otherwise authorized 
by the Articles of Incorporation and the constitution, 
are reserved to the Representative Assembly. 

(SECTION 6. Eliminated from present constitu- 
tion.) 

SECTION (7) 5. A majority of members of the 
permanent organization of the Representative Assem- 
bly shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a 
smaller number may adjourn. 


Article VII 
Locals 


SECTION 1. Any group of teachers to the num- 
ber of (fifty,) 35 or more, or a major fraction there- 
of, if that city or system does not employ 35 teach- 
ers, may form a local organization and such local 
organization when so organized shall be entitled to 
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representation in (the Representative) @ Division As- 
sembly as herein (before) after provided when peti- 
tion therefor has been made to and approved by the 
Representative Assembly or the Executive Committee. 
Any school system having fewer than 35 teachers but 
more than a major fraction thereof must have a hun- 
dred per cent enrollment to secure representation. In 
communities having less than a major fraction of 35, 
the county shall be the basis of organization. Such 
locals shall be known and designated in the records 
of the association in the following manner: [Name 
of County} County Local No. ~_, Wisconsin (Teach- 
ers) Education Association. In any city school system 
not more than one local shall be established in any 
one school building. The petition for the establish- 
ment of a local shall be made to the Representative 
Assembly or to the Executive Committee and shall be 
accompanied by a list of the names of all teachers 
forming such local, the names of the officers thereof 
and the dues to the Wisconsin (Teachers) Education 
Association for said teachers for one year unless such 
dues have been previously paid for the then current 
year, in which case a statement covering all such pre- 
viously paid dues shall be made. The form of gov- 
ernment of any such local shall not be prescribed nor 
controlled by the state association. When the petition 
of any such local shall have been approved by the 
Representative Assembly or the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary of the Wisconsin (Teachers) Education 
Association shall issue credentials to such local en- 
titling such local to all rights and privileges contained 
herein. 

(SECTION 2. Rights and privileges accorded to 
locals by the provisions of this constitution shall be 
renewed annually upon payment of dues to the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association for all teachers forming 
the membership of such locals.) 


Article VIII (New) 
Divisions 

SECTION 1. The seven existing territorial division 
teacher associations, namely the Southern at Madison, 
the Central at Wausau or Stevens Point, the North- 
ern at Ashland, the Lake Suberior at Superior, the 
Northeastern at Oshkosh, the Northwestern at Eau 
Claire, the Western at La Crosse, and the Southeast- 
ern to be organized at Miwaukee, shall form the 
basis for the Wisconsin Education Association. New 
divisions or consolidations may be authorized by the 
Representative Assembly. 

SECTION 2. There shall be established a Division 
Delegate Assembly in each Division, representation 
in such Division Assembly to be on a basis of one for 
every 35 members of locals or major fraction thereof. 

SECTION 3. It shall be the privilege of the Divi- 
sion Representative Assemblies to initiate educational 
policies for recommendation to the Representative As- 
sembly. 








SECTION 4. The Executive Committee, for pur- 
poses of administration, shall section the state among 
the Divisions. Membership in the W. E. A. shall en- 
title the holder to attend any or all Division meetings. 

SECTION 5. There shall be one combination fee of 
three dollars for State and Division associations, two 
dollars of which shall go to the state association, and 
one dollar of which shall go to the division associa- 
tion, payable either to the Secretary of the W. E. A. 
or to the Secretaries of the Divisions. 

SECTION 6. The several divisions shall elect their 
own officers, choose their own representatives, and 
adopt their own rules for their guidance, providing 
such rules are in harmony with the Constitution and 
By-laws of this association. The officers of the Divi- 
sions of the W. E. A. shall make their own programs 
and arrange for the times and places of their meet- 
ings in conference with the Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association. 

An amount to be determined by the Executive 
Committee shall be included in the annual budget of 
the Wisconsin Education Association to be invested 
in talent agreed to by the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Education Association and the Division 
presidents and to be divided equally among the 
Divisions. 


Article (VIII) IX 

Annual Meetings—Program and Proceedings 
_ (SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by a majority vote of the Representative 
Assembly. In the event of the inability of the Execu- 
tive Committee to make satisfactory arrangements for 
the accommodation and comfort of the members at 
the time and place so selected the Executive Commit- 
tee shall have power to change the time and place of 
such annual meeting.) 

SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the W. E. A. 
by Divisions shall be held at such times and places 
as may be determined by the Executive Committee. 

SECTION 2. The proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings shall be published in the official publication of 
the association. 


Article (IX) X 
Amendments 
SECTION 1. This constitution may be altered, 
amended or repealed at any regular meeting of the 
Representative Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the 
representatives present and voting; but any proposed 
change must be submitted to the Secretary in writing 
at least sixty days before the date of such notice 
thereof, published and distributed to each local at 
least thirty days before such meeting. 
(SECTION 2. This constitution shall take effect at 
the close of the 1921 meeting of the association.) 








All for One—The Child 


""1E TEACHERS among themselves would only be a little more friendly. 
If we could get the elementary teacher and high school teacher and col- 


lege professor working together on one general scheme of education, I am 
sure that much would be done for the commonwealth, and much more would 
be done for the children.” 





—Milwaukee Teachers Ass’n Bulletin 
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School Strikes 
J. T. Giles 


State High School Supervisor 


RE school strikes ever justifiable? If so un- 

‘der what conditions? Do they promote 
good citizenship or do they tend toward law- 
lessness? These are questions which might well 
be discussed, perhaps even debated, in the high 
schools of Wisconsin because they involve seri- 
ous matters upon which there seems to be a 
difference of opinion. They cannot be answered 
intelligently by a school while a strike is brew- 
ing or in progress. If the effects of these 
strikes in the long run are harmful, then pub- 
lic opinion should be crystallized against them. 
If they are ever justifiable the conditions mak- 
ing them so should be generally recognized and 
provided for in our plan of government. 


Mob tule is involved. A mob is a group of 
people acting on impulse to perform certain 
acts which legally belong only to regularly con- 
stituted officials. School strikes are of this na- 
ture. They usually arise out of dissatisfaction 
with the decisions of a board of education duly 
elected or appointed to administer the school. 
Mob rule is now generally discredited the 
world over, however, and has had a shameful 
history in the United States. There are doubt- 
less emergencies when private citizens should 
usurp the powers of government but these are 
rare and dangerous. Means are always pro- 
vided in a republican form of government 
whereby the people may register approval or 
disapproval without coercion or forceful meth- 
ods. This is especially true of school admin- 
istration. 

In the earlier history of this country public 
school affairs were managed much more di- 
rectly by the patrons of the school. Pupils 
themselves often decided who should teach 
the school or at least who should not act as 
teacher. Teachers were very generally selected 
by the citizens of the district in a school meet- 
ing. These methods did not prove satisfactory 
and have been replaced everywhere by elected 
school boards to whom is delegated the author- 
ity to select the teachers and to manage the 
school. The general tendency in school gov- 
ernment as in other governmental fields has 
been toward a centralization of authority. In 
the light of these facts school strikes seem to 
be a reversion to primitive and outworn meth- 
ods of school administration and therefore not 
in the direction of progress. 
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Supervisory Conferences 


HE small-group supervisory conference has 

grown into one of the most effective de- 
vices used by the Department for developing a 
state-wide program for the improvement of 
teachers in service. Direct teacher assistance 
must, of necessity, be given very largely by the 
principal of the local school. While it is ob- 
viously impossible and possibly undesirable for 
the staff of the State Department to supervise 
teachers directly, they can, through these con- 
ferences with principals and superintendents, 
organize a supervisory program adapted to 
various types of schools. The high school con- 
ferences this year will be held largely in Octo- 
ber and the discussions will center chiefly 
around English which was also studied last 
year, and mathematics. Other conferences will 
be scheduled later in the year. 


a 


To Honor George Washington 


F XTENSIVE plans are under way for the 

National observance of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 
The celebration will not be confined to Febru- 
ary 22, but will extend through the year to 
Thanksgiving Day, 1932, by means of pro- 
grams, which feature various phases of the 
life and deeds of George Washington. Super- 
intendent Callahan has been appointed by 
Mayor Schmedeman as Chairman of a large 
group of Educational and Clerical people of 
Madison, to arrange for a suitable observance 
in the capital city. Mr. O. H. Plenzke, also 
gave the project a substantial boost at the su- 
pervising teachers’ conference at West Allis, 
August 31. Of course, the schools of the state 
will be expected and will desire to take a 
prominent part in these activities to the end 
that all pupils will be put in the way of new 
knowledge with reference to Washington and 
his distinguished career as a soldier and states- 
man, as well as his exceptional service as sur- 
veyor, engineer, farmer, business man, writer, 
patriot, Commander-in-Chief, and first Presi- 
dent of the United States. The scope of the 
celebration is world wide, and is not confined 
to a few localities or special groups. Suggested 
programs and other literature suitable for use 
in connection with the observance are being 
published by the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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High School Tuition Paid by Townships 


URING the past season Mr. O. H. Plenzke 
has made an exhaustive analysis of the high 
school tuition paid by townships and incorpo- 
rated villages in Wisconsin. The tables show 
the number of tuition students, the amount of 
tuition, the valuation of the town or village, 
and the tuition rate for each township and in- 
corporated village arranged alphabetically by 
towns and counties for the entire state. 

This analysis will be used extensively by the 
state legislature in a study of high school costs, 
and how to meet them, questions destined to 
be very much to the front until a definite pol- 
icy is put into effect. For the school year 
1929-30 territory outside of high school dis- 
tricts contributed $2,700,000 for 25,965 pupils. 
Such costs are a direct tax upon town and vil- 
lage valuations. That the resultant tax shows a 
wide spread is indicated in the following sum- 
mary: 


ING: MMO: So eo eee Se ene nay Fe 29 
hess dae 1/30 MU aon eos oe ee 12 
O66 tH OR TONNE: en ee a eee, 452 
Between 1 and 2 mills ____._--------. 567 
Between 2 and 3 mills -............ 177 
Between 3 and 4 mills _.____-___-_-_- 58 
Between 4 and 5 mills ........<...<. 20 


Between S and 6 mill¢ .............. 
Between Gand 7 mills ..........-... 4 
Between 8 and 9 mills ______________ 1 
Between 12 and 13 mills ______________ 1 
Between 13 and 14 mills _.____________ 1 
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The median tuition rate for the state is be- 
tween one and two mills. Many towns and vil- 
lages pay a higher cost for their nonresident 
students than the cities pay for resident pupils. 
Transportation or coed and lodging are also 
elements in the problem. 

No funds are available for the publication 
of this analysis in pamphlet form, but an of- 
fice file copy may be examined at the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


a 
A County Study 


OR the first time in a number of years an 

accurate school district map of each county 
in Wisconsin has been prepared by Supt. Cal- 
lahan. The work which involved a tremendous 
amount of detail was under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. A. A. Thomson, Supervisor of 
State Graded Schools. Each county map con- 
tains many additional lines of information but 
it has been kept free of the debris that clutters 
up the average map to the detriment of the 
map’s main purpose. The map was first 





sketched by the county superintendent after 
which the shape and land areas of each dis- 
trict were checked with the records of the Tax 
Commission and an accurate objective view 
made of each district county map. Mr. H. E. 
Grant of the University did the drawing from 
which two blueprints were made of each county 
and sent to the county superintendent. As 
changes are made in district boundaries by 
town, village and city boards and reported to 
county superintendents, they may be transferred 
to the county map and kept up to date. 

Additional copies of a county map may be 
secured from the Wisconsin Blueprint Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin, % University of 
Wisconsin, for a very small cost. Some county 
superintendents have placed a map in the 
hands of every town chairman. The town board 
then has a graphic view of every district and 
of their own township in the whole county. 

The value of these maps lies in the use that 
state school officials, county superintendents, 
county clerks, town chairmen, town clerks, 
town assessors and all other persons interested 
in a detailed district map of the state make of 
them. 

Collected in connection with this study was 
a fund of information never before secured 
and which will be made use of by the legisla- 
ture and state officials in shaping legislation 
and determining state policies. 


a ae 
School District Loans from 
State Land Commission 


A\STATEMENT made on page 8 of our cir- 

cular to school officers issued prior to the 
annual meeting, 1931, is capable of misinter- 
pretation with reference to the time for which 
money can be borrowed from the state trust 
funds by school districts for the purpose of 
erecting new school buildings or refunding in- 
debtedness. 

It is true that such loans are now available 
for a period of twenty years but the final five 
years comes by virtue of an extension, subject 
to the approval to the Land Commission. 
County superintendents are asked to advise 
their school district boards that loans in the 
first instance are for a period of fifteen years 
only, the same as heretofore. School districts 
voting for a loan in excess of fifteen years will 
have their application refused by the Commis- 
sion and this will necessitate the calling of 
another meeting to vote a loan for a period of 
fifteen years. The matter of application for ex- 
tension for an additional five year period can 
be taken care of later. The original application 
must be for fifteen years the same as heretofore. 
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Keep Boys and 
Girls in School >» > » 


HE President’s Emergency Committee for 

Employment issues an appeal to superin- 
tendents and school officials which should meet 
with a hearty response from everyone. The 
committee urges attendance of boys and girls 
and young men and women in school to avoid 
competition in the already dangerous unem- 
ployment situation. 

Among the national organizations cooperat- 
ing in the movement to develop plans for en- 
listing the educational resources of the country 
are: Children’s Bureau, National Education As- 
sociation, American Federation of Labor, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, U. $. Department 
of Labor, U. S. Office of Education, and Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. The appeal 
of the committee is as follows: 


“In a few days the schools of America will open 
their doors to the Grandest Army America has ever 
produced—Y outh. 

“Appreciating the value of training, the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment is making an 
effort to coordinate the activities of education organi- 
zations throughout the country, in an intensive move- 
ment to encourage and assist young people to con- 
tinue their education. 

“The Committee and the cooperating organizations 
realize the extreme difficulty for young people to 
obtain employment during this period of unemploy- 
ment when preference is naturally given to those with 
dependents.” 


The Objectives of the Plan 


1. “To take advantage of the present period of 
unemployment and part time employment by encour- 
aging the greatest possible utilization of opportuni- 
ties for preparation for future positions and for the 
enrichment of American life. 

2. “To keep all children under 16 years of age in 
school in this time of surplus labor and increasing 
demands of industry for skill and judgment. 

3. “To encourage undergraduates and members of 
1931 high school and college graduating classes to 
remain in school. 

4. “To urge that increasing effort be made by 
schools and institutions of learning for guidance pro- 
grams that will direct young people not only into 
fields of usefulness, but into fields where their serv- 
ices will be in demand. 

5. “To encourage school authorities and legisla- 
tive bodies to maintain adequate school facilities in 
the face of the present emergency. 

6. “To coordinate the efforts of organizations 
which have a contribution to make toward attaining 
these ends.” 


A Friendly Round-Up 


When schools open, some boys and girls will not 
return. 
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In the regular procedure, those who fall within 
the legal school ages of the various states, will be 
investigated and returned to the fold. Humane han- 
dling of legal requirements will find a way for these 
boys and girls to return. Greater effort than in nor- 
mal years may be necessary however, to encourage 
and find the necessary financial assistance for them. 

But what can be done about those young people 
who have not yet completed their high school train- 
ing, and who are outside of legal requirements? How 
many of these faces will be missing the first week of 
school ? 


Could members of their classes make a 
friendly “round-up” of these students? And 
then, where encouragement and help are 
needed, could every effort be made to get them 
back in school ? 

If these boys and girls are not found and en- 
couraged to come back this year, many of them 
will be numbered among the unemployed this 
winter and a year’s opportunity for more train- 
ing, lost to them and to their community. 











American Education Week - Nov. 9-15 


AMERICAN Education Week is a concerted 

effort on the part of teachers everywhere 
to increase the appreciation of the public for 
its schools. Because of its extensive observance, 
and the cooperation of many nationwide organ- 
izations, the interest of the press, the radio and 
the pulpit, it offers an effective means of be- 
ginning or strengthening a continuing program 
of interpreting the needs, aims, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. For ten years the interest 
in the observance of American Education Week 
has steadily increased. It promises to become a 
great national festival during which the Amer- 
ican people redevote themselves to the ideal of 
popular government based upon an enlightened 
citizenry. 

The weekly program is as follows: 


General Topic: What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve 

Monday—In Economic Progress 

Tuesday—In Child Health and Protection 

Wednesday—In Citizenship and Loyalty to Law 

Thursday—In Improvement of Rural Living 

Friday—Thru a Higher Level of Intellectual Life 

Saturday—Thru the Enrichment of Adult Life 

—— High Ideals of Character and Home 
Life 

Additional material to be used in planning Amer- 

ican Education Week programs may be obtained 

from the Division of Publications of the National 

Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 

west, Washington, D. C. 
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To Honor Eminent Educators » » » 








For What Purpose? 














City. President Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. Writer and Lecturer. Says 


n aa oct, ) ~ 
ye on — they see Joy E. Morgan—"One of the finest addresses 
- T wi se wow ae hi I have heard in many a day. A speaker of 
_ oe "2 a were Ae w Megs thi ability who gives to character education and 
r. That does not make the man. to leisure an emphasis that is most helpful.” 
re 2. The New Education 
a. “Why build these cities glorious Dr. Glenn Frank—University of Wisconsin. 
le If man unbuilded goes? The peer of all platform speakers. His new 
- In vain we build the world lecture, based on portions of his new book 
w Unless the builder also grows.” has received unlimited praise and extensive 
rf ee — comment. 
. ; Rae ing—T hei h 
a XTENDING public recognition to three Rakantiy SRN e Role: Satine 
d of Wisconsin’s eminent educators and an 1. The New School 
dd hs Ceentnne ta Belles allt tam Prof. Isaac Leon Kandel—Professor Educa- 
e€ address by \s . cation, International Institute, Columbia; spe- 
n ure the seventy-eighth annual meeting of the cialist Carnegie Foundation for advancement 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at its ‘‘All of teaching; revising editor of Educational 
\- Wisconsin Night” program on Thursday even- section of New International Encyclopedia; 
; N a> 6 in biieeee The th author of many works on education in Ger- 
n ing, November 6, in Milwaukee. e three many, British Isles, and France. 
is educators to be honored are former president 2. The Mew Teeter a Wak 
\- Edwin A. Birge, University of Wisconsin; for- Margaret Alltucker Norton—Educator, social 
mer teacher and superintendent of schools, Mrs. research worker. Teacher country school, Su- 
= Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; and former Pvakland ——— per eer oe 
= h d js agers eter akland, Cal., teacher of mathematics; Ber e- 
teacher and county superintendent, “8 ley; school counsellor, Berkeley; associate 
advisor to the State Department of Education, director research N. E. A. since 1923; editor 
Charles L. Harper, Madison. Following the - books of department of superintendence ; 
d awarding of honors Governor Philip La Follette , an Aas as —— 7 
“Ee : e e Cw eacner in the ommunity 
z will address the assembly. The Schoolmasters Cosnehis 3. Adtsle—lppeuidene BR As 
“ Quartet will render appropriate musical num- treasurer N. E. A., ex-president National 
‘ bers and the Harp Ensemble-of the Milwaukee League of Teachers Associations, teacher Bain- 
1 schools, which made a splendid record last year, bridge a — school, Richmond, Vir- 
will also present some numbers. The innova- Sete 
r tion this year, it is expected will prove ver ; 
n popular — P P y Many noted educators will appear on the 
a The general meetings will begin on Thurs- Y@"10US sectlon programs. 
. day morning. The general theme of the con- The Credentials Committee will meet on 
. vention and the speakers are as follows: Saturday, October 29. The names of delegates 
a ey with proper credentials must be in the W. T. A. 
5 Boys and Girls in the New Age office on the above date. 
) ° ° 
d ee ee sae Outlook at Home The Delegate Assembly will hold its first 
4 anes meeting in the Vocational School on Wednes- 
1. The New Age day evening, Nov. 4. The proposal 
Stuart Chase—President of Labor Bureau, Inc. Rene wi = C ie _ P | pe F < oe 
Writer and Lecturer. Author of Men and Ma- ee ation “ommuttee to change the con- 
" chines, A Billion Wild Horses, Your Mon- stitution will be among the more important 
ey's Worth, and The Challenge of Waste. He matters to be considered. The amendments are 
ech practical economist and a brilliant lec- jn printed form and are available to those who 
via ne request them. They are also printed in this 
2. The New Internationalism issue of the JOURNAL. E hey should b 
Stephen Duggan, New York City. Director, - 3 J : -. Every teacher snould be- 
Institute of International Education, Professor Come familiar with them. The Resolutions will 
Political Science, College of the City of New be published in the October issue, in accord- 
e — 2 ee oe Hon- ance with the order of the Executive Commit- 
i . oe tee. The committee requests that all resolutions 
d Friday Morning—Their Philosophy be mailed to the W. T. A. office for consid- 
‘ <_<" eration by the Resolutions Committee by Octo- 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman—Pastor New York 


ber first. 
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From the 


Book Shelf »»> » 


Books are masters who instruct us without 
rods or ferrules, without words or anger, 
without bread or money. If you approach 
them, they are not asleep; if you seek them 
they do not hide; if you blunder they do not 
scold; if you are ignorant they do not laugh 


at you. 
—Richard De Bury 














Professional Books 


An Introduction to the Literature of Edu- 
cation 
By George W. Frasier and Winfield D. Armen- 
trout, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 


[His book of readings should be of special value 
to all teacher training classes. The authors (Mr. 
Frasier was a very prominent speaker at the state 
convention last 
year) have suc- 
ceeded in gath- 
ering together a 
wealth of infor- 
mation, designed 
to supplement 
the material to 
be found in An 
Introduction to 
Education, by 
the same men. 
Do not be fooled 
this work 
is not in any 
way intended as 
a ‘reading text’; 
it is frankly a 
tool for teacher 
training. The 
book is divided 
into five parts: 
The Teacher, 
The Child, The 
Teaching Process, The American Public School, and 
Education as a Field For Life Work. 
Any person interested in the best writings of lead- 
ing educational leaders will find this book interesting 
and stimulating reading. 











Geo. W. Frasier 


Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools 
By Elbert K. Fretwell, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


ANY books on the values of extra-curricular 

activities have made their appearance, and yet 
this work by Fretwell has a special appeal . . . partly 
because the author can be ranked as a pioneer in the 
movement, and partly because it presents a new and 
fresh understanding of the underlying philosophy 
which makes teaching of today more than “fact teach- 
ing’. While some educators might take exception to 
the importance of so-called ‘“‘outside activities” it 
must be acknowledged that this appealing approach 
to education has been sadly neglected until quite re- 
cently. Were teachers only aware of the tremendous 
opportunities of vitalizing their teaching through 
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extra-curricular activities we undoubtedly would (and 
probably will) see a conscious plan whereby the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of students participating in out- 
side activities would be transferred into classroom 
activities. 

This book has nothing new to offer ... on the 
surface, but underlying it there is a new interpreta- 
tion of the entire field. The author feels that the 
school and its activities can only achieve their ulti- 
mate purpose . . . education in the broadest sense of 
the word ... through close cooperation between 
students, parents and teachers. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities are good training grounds . . . you'll think so 
too after you've read this interesting book. 


The Psychology of the Elementary School 
By Harry G. Wheat, Silver Burdett & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


BASING his theories on the belief that the average 
school teaches in such a way that there is a con- 
trast between the interest of the child and the method 
of teaching the subjects, the author attempts to estab- 
lish a balance whereby the child’s interest is consid- 
ered in the teaching program. By this the author does 
not mean that the child’s whims should direct the 
course of study, but he does feel that the psychologi- 
cal approach to teaching has been wrong. 

This book seeks to encourage teachers to study the 
subjects of the school . . . te probe into their origin, 
and by doing so learn to know how they can vitalize 
the lives of the children. The whole idea is to dis- 
credit the mechanical blindness which is so apt to 
characterize teaching, and to substitute for that an 
understanding flexibility whereby children progress 
according to their mental growth, and not according 
to “next week we must finish long division” .. . 
regardless of the pupils’ understanding of the chap- 
ter under study. 

Eight separate studies are considered: language, 
arithmetic, reading, handwriting, spelling, social sci- 
ence, history, and geography. Any teacher looking for 
new methods of “getting her stuff across’ will find 
this book of value. 


Wisconsin Agriculture and Geography 
By Walter H. Ebling and Leavelva Bradbury, 
E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee. Price $.44 


HIS manual should soon find its way into most 

of the schools of this state, as it gives a lot of 
information not found in other books. The work does 
not attempt to cover more ground than Wisconsin, 
but what it covers it covers well. Every conceivable 
farm product is analysed, with profuse illustraton by 
way of maps and statistical charts. 

While the manual is full of vital information it 
does not neglect the teaching end. Each lesson con- 
tains study suggestions, and lesson summaries, to 
be filled in by the pupils. 

As one might suppose, the authors of this work 
are Wisconsin people. Mr. Ebling is agricultural 
statistician for Wisconsin, representing the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, while Miss 
Bradbury is a state supervisor of elementary schools. 

The manual is especially well suited for use in 
rural schools, but should be a valuable reference 
guide in any school in the state. 
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THE ECONOMY 
T a price of $1.00 this outfit is an 
amazing value. It consists of two 
charts with pockets for holding 

letter and word cards: a supply of 
362 cards which include useful primary 
words, suffixes, several alphabets of 
small and capital letters, and an 
ample supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of alJ to build an extensive 
primary reading vocabulary. The out- 
fit also includes an indexed filing box for 
keeping the cards in order. It is all put 
up together in a compact, attractive 
package. 


Imagine it 


coneplete chart outfit 


forONE DOLLAR @ 


CHART OUTFIT 


In the teaching of sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading, and oral reading, The Economy 
Chart Outfit is indispensable. It pro- 
vides a means for comprehension tests 
through “read and do’”’ exercises. It 
can also be used as a bulletin board and 
for giving directions. The chart is so 
constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a wall 
chart With the outfit it is possible to 
build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. Packed 
in a substantial container with direction 
for use. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Reduced prices on two popular workbooks 





WORK AND PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


VER half a mil- 

lion beginners have 
been delightfully sue- 
cessful in their first 
steps in reading through 
the use of Work and 
Play with Words, and 
now, at greatly reduced 
cost, millions more may 
enjoy its benefits. This 
pre-primer workbook, although intended to precede a primer, may 
be used successfully as a collateral book with any primer because 
its vocabulary is such that it coordinates satisfactorily. By the 
use of novel and interesting games and seatwork, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book, ‘‘Work and Play’’ teaches effect- 
ively that printed and written words are symbols of ideas— that 
such symbols ‘talk’, Each lesson or ‘‘game,”’ while sufficiently 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, accomplishes 
a definite step in learning. By the time the thirty-three ‘‘lesson 
games”’ are finished, the child has acquired a reading vocabulary 
of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. Moreover, the 
habit of reading for thought is established through the exercise in 
silent reading which the following of directions necessitates. 

As a simple and effective device for teaching a fundamental 
vocabulary of useful words, phrases, and sentences, and as a time 
saver for the teacher; Work and Play with Words is conceded by 
many to be in a class by itself. From every standpoint this work- 
book is a successful introduction to reading. New prices: 36 cents 
a copy, or $3.89 a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the 
rate of 27 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Now 25% 
less than former price. 







STORY GAMES 
WITH PICTURES 
AND NUMBERS 


T the new reduced 

prices Story Games 
with Pictures and Num- 
bers 1s indeed an unusual 
value It supplies ef- 
fective silent reading 
and seat work material 
for advanced first grade Now 25% 
or beginning second 
grade, and furnishes 
unique tests of the pupil’s attention to his work and of his power of 
comprehension. In these tests number work, writing, spelling, 
drawing, and silent reading are correlated in such a way that they 
will keep the pupil’s constant interest and produce the most satis- 
factory results. 


less than former price. 


Because Story Games with Pictures and Numbers is useful not only 
as a silent reader but as educative seat work and as an aid in 
establishing number concepts and skill in writing, spelling, and 
drawing, it proves a very helpful book in primary work and insures 
satisfactory pupil progress. New prices: 36 cents a copy, or $3.89 
a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the rate of 27 cents 
per copy, transportation extra. 











Hatt & McCreary Company 
434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Enclosed find §............. .., for which please send 
negles eewte The Economy Chart Outfit 
nian caged’ Work and Play with Words 
.-.+-++.-...-Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 
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Kinsman’s Essentials of Civics 
Written expressly for Wisconsin 


The fully revised Seventh Edition, 
now ready, is printed from entirely 
new type, on good paper, with durable 
reenforced binding. 

Over 50,000 copies have been recently 
sold in the State. Why? Because— 


“ul . , . oo 
Kinsman’s Essentials 

meets fully the requirements of the 
Manual of the Course of Study—empha- 
sizes the practice of good citizenship— 
is clear in style—and full of valuable 
subject matter. 

The author is especially equipped for 
his task. Fully educated in Wisconsin 
schools, he has had many years of suc- 


schools. 


cessful teaching experience in our pub- | 


lic schools, a Normal College, in private 
institutions and as a State institute con- 
ductor. 

School authorities ordering directly 
from the Publishers are granted the 
wholesale price of $1.10 per copy, POST- 
AGE PREPAID to any address in the 
State. The retail price, as heretofore, 
is $1.35, plus postage. 


Address all communications and make all checks payable to 
THE COLLEGE PRESS 


4426 Klingle St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ere acne in 


cainiemaniimaad 

















WINSTON 





Defines every word 
insuchsimpleterms | 











that its meaning 





_and use can be in- 





-stantly understood 


7 WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 





Advanced Ed. ....$2.64 Imndexed........... 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Ed....... “— 
Encyclopedic Ed....................... 00 















pal JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
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The Social Studies in the Primary Grades 
By Grace E. Storm, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 


HIS book is another “teacher help’ publication 
. written to meet the needs of classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and normal school instructors. 
Probably the one class which would benefit the most 
by a book of this kind is the young girl just starting 
out . . . and wondering just what problems will be 
presented, and how best she can meet them. The So- 
cial Studies in the Primary Grades deals with six 
separate fields: (1) descriptions of ways in which 
units have been worked out; (2) Sample lessons; 
(3) Specimens of children’s work; (4) Helpful 
books for the teacher on each unit; (5) Books suit- 
able for the children; and (6) Where illustrative 
material can be found. 

Feeling that the ideas of social community under- 
standing should be taught in the primary grades, 
Miss Storm has written a text of great value to teach- 
ers of the lower grades. Her wide research and help- 
ful suggestions should open up new fields of work 
for all teachers who appreciate the value of teaching 
children something other than block building and 
writing. 


Character Education 


By Charles and Edith Germane, Silver Burdett 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 


HE content of this book can best be summarized 

in the authors’ own words, when they say that 
“The primary purpose of this book is to present a 
theory and practice of character building, that is, of 
personality enrichment, by means of a program de- 
signed to enable the home and the school to cooper- 
ate more intelligently and zealously.” 

The authors rightly feel that the school has an im- 
portant opportunity, in reference to the character 
building of children . . . thus one part of the book 
is devoted to the question “How Can the School 
Build Character?’ Recognizing the fact that parents 
must cooperate intelligently in any program of char- 
acter education, a second section is devoted to the 
question “How Can the School and Home Co- 
operate to Build Character?” 

The answers to these two questions form the con- 
tents of this book. Teachers will find the theories of 
interest, but in the final analysis the book can only 
be applied through the cooperative agency of a Par- 
ent-Teacher association, for only through the close 
cooperation of these two important character build- 
ing aids can the goal be really reached. 


— 


Non-Professional Books of Interest 
The Questioning Child 


By Angelo Patri, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price $1.60. 


T HIS interesting and well-written book on child psy- 
chology is of interest to teachers as well as par- 
ents. Knowing that the child’s questionings are the 
best sources of instruction the thinking teacher and 
parent of today does not give a vague ‘Because’, or 
a sharp “Keep still’ as her answer. 

The various chapters of this chatty book are de- 
yoted to case illustrations, discussing the various 
stages in the mental, emotional and physical growth 
of various type children. Teachers of the lower grades 
should find this book extremely helpful, for it gives 
advice and specific suggestions on dozens of problems 
arising in the classroom each day. 
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Beacon Lights of Literature 


By Rudolph W. Chamberlain and Edwin B. Rich- 
ards, Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


URING the ninth year of school most children 
begin to realize that there are different types of 
literature. This collection of literary gems is designed 
to acquaint students with fine examples of the short 
story (including magazine fiction), the epic, the 
novel, the ballad, poetry, and the drama. The authors 
have collected splendid examples of illustrative mate- 
rial; much of it unpublished in previous publications. 
Developing the idea that reading should be pri- 
marily for pleasure the authors have wisely kept the 
teaching portion of each story separate from the story 
itself. Each narrative or group of illustrative material 
consists of a brief sketch of the author, the work it- 
self, questions, exercises and suggested readings. The 
book is a splendid collection of literature every child 
should have a “speaking acquaintance’’ with. 


Letters From a Hard-Boiled Teacher to His 
Half-Baked Son 


By The Daylion Co., Washington, D. C. 


RANKLY, the reviewer always accepts a book of 

“letters” with one eye cocked shut, suspiciously. 
Part of this questioning is due to his own inability 
to lift his correspondence above the level of local 
chatter, and occasional romantic ravings (usually in 
the spring of the year); and therefore it is rather 
hard for the writer to imagine anyone so philosophi- 
cally minded that he or she would continue to dish 
out advice, no matter how good, to one’s offspring 
in such quantities that the stray sheets could be gath- 
ered together and put into a 348 page book. 

Having made these audible mental reservations let 
it be known that Letters From a Hard-Boiled Teacher 
to His Half-Baked Son is mildly amusing through- 
out, and is full to overflowing with advice concern- 
ing the conduct and ambitions of any youthful peda- 
gogue. The letters are said to be written by one Wil- 
liam H. Patterson (a learned model combining the 
philosophical attributes of Abe Martin, Will Rogers, 
Mark Twain and a host of lesser oracles of the 
masses) who taught for forty years, and thought it 
best to pass on his experiences to his “half-baked” 
son. As said above, the book is mildly funny, and if 
you like your philosophy mixed with wit you'll find 
this book worth your while. 


Pioneers of Women’s Education 


Edited by Willystine Goodell, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. Price $2.25. 


EW, if any, books published have singled out some 
of the leaders in the education of women. This 

book fills such a need; and in so doing presents some 
of the important works of these women, as well as 
complete biographical sketches. 

Prior to 1820 education and women did not mix 

. it was thoroughly understood that the extent of 
a woman's education was to consist of cooking and 
housework; all book knowledge was reserved to the 
“superior male’. However, as woman became recog- 
nized as one step more important than a piece of 
household furniture the idea of educating women 
took hold . . . feebly at first, to be sure. 

The women who contributed most to the educa- 
tion of the other members of their sex were Emma 
Willard, Catherine Beecher and Mary Lyon. Their 
work and works are well described in this interesting 
book. It is a needed link in the chain of books con- 
cerning the history of American education. 











INDIVIDUAL 
ARITHMETICS 


A new series which combines in each 
attractive volume a textbook, a work- 
book, and a_ testbook. Following a 
unique number primer, there are two 
books for each grade through the sixth. 
Send for circular No. 658. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 




















32 New Books 


Published Since Sept., 1930 


16 More in Preparation 


These new books all deal with the various 
phases of commercial education. 








Send to our nearest office for complete list 
of titles and prices. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 








Toronto London Sydney 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (Classroom 
edition) 


EACHERS who are acquainted with Compton's 

will be pleased to know that the work is now 
published without split letters . . . each letter com- 
plete in a single volume. Some of the letters are 
grouped ... as N-O... making sixteen volumes 
of approximately uniform size. Each volume has an 
index. This new arrangement has obvious advantages 

. sixteen pupils can use the work at once, instead 
of ten as formerly; the books are’ more wearable; the 
grouping is so logical that children find it more work- 
able; and the books are smaller than the ordinary 
volumes of encyclopedias, which means that children 
can use them without excessive physical effort. 


Good Reading for High Schools. . 
Writers 
By Cross, Smith and Stauffer, Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $2.28. 


HIS is the fourth book in the series Good Reading 

For High Schools. Maintaining the high stand- 
ards of printing, illustrations and literary selection 
which characterized the preceding books of the series, 
this book is a distinct addition to the group. As the 
title suggests, this volume is devoted to the best in 
English literature . . . from the early beginnings of 
epic poetry and ballads, through the various “periods” 
down to contemporary English writers, such as Hardy 
and Kipling. All forms of literature are amply treated; 
in short, the authors are to be commended for their 
thorough research in assembling material for a book 
of this kind. In many ways it is presented better than 
a college text in English literature, used by the re- 
viewer not sO many years ago. 

Besides the literature itself this book has much to 
recommend it. It presents a fine historical back- 
ground, good biographical sketches, and best of all, 
a good dictionary of names and phrases used in the 
text matter. In addition, the footnotes explaining 
difficult passages and unusual words help make the 
works more understandable to the average high school 
student. 


. English 


a 


On The Juvenile Bookshelf 


By Dog Sled for Byrd 


By John S. O'Brien, Thomas S. Rockwell Co., 
Chicago. Price $2.00. 


HAT a perfect combination for touching the in- 

terests of Young America—dogs and Byrd's 
expedition! One can easily see that a book of this 
type should “take”; the subject is ideal, the illustra- 
tions are superb, and the story is told in a thrilling 
way. This book should add a great deal to Young 
America’s understanding and appreciation of the 
work undertaken by that indispensible part of the ex- 
pedition . . . the dog train, men and_ huskies. Re- 
member this book, when parental Christmas sugges- 
tions are given ... as Byrd himself said, “It can- 
not help but appeal to young people.” 


Real Life Stories . 
Grade Reader) 


By W. W. Theisen & Sterling A. Leonard, The 
Macmillan Co. Price $.88. 


] Hs is probably the last work which will appear 
over the name of Sterling A. Leonard (See Ne- 
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. . Heroic Deeds (Sixth 


crology), and is a fitting testimony to his skill in 
choosing those stories which would appeal to chil- 
dren. These narratives are taken from life, as the 
title suggests; combining sound lessons of courage 
and worthy action with exciting adventure. Children 
are encouraged to “check up” on the authors, by giv- 
ing them references to look up. In every way this 
book is a real contribution to previous works by these 
authors. The book is perfectly adaptable for class 
use, as each story has accompanying exercises, and 
suggested readings on the subject discussed. 


The Museum Comes to Life 


Maribelle Cormack & Wm. P. Alexander, 
American Book Co., New York. 


I ge many children’s stories concerning animals 
dress the little furry folks up in pants and dresses, 
and then send them through human antics. In a way 
that’s all well and good, but when the book is fin- 
ished what does the child actually know about the 
animal . . . its habits, home and life? This book 
teaches children about animals . . . in such a con- 
versational way that even little tots can get the points, 
when the book is read to them. The plan is very 
simple: it was Sunday afternoon and the museum 
was locked up, tight as the proverbial drum, but a 
little mouse sneaked in, and then the fun began .. . 
interview after interview followed, and when the last 
page is reached the enthralled reader or listener has 
a mighty good idea about the stuffed animals in the 
glass museum cases. 


All the credit should not be given the authors .. . 
the illustrations of Miss Anna B. Comstock help to 
breath life into the stuffed little actors. 


The Circles of the Braves 


By Wolfe Thompson, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. Price $2.00. 


Painted Moccasin 


By Carl Moon, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. Price $2.50. 


N ABOUT two months many teachers will have 

mothers approach them and say “What book would 
be good for my Johnny; he wants adventure stuff.” 
When that subject is brought up remember these two 
books . . . both are well-written Indian stories, of 
special appeal to boys of 12 or so. The Circle of the 
Braves is a stirring tale of Indian boyhood in one of 
the tribes of Connecticut, while the other book has 
its setting in the colorful Painted Desert, of the 
Southwest. There’s plenty of life in each book... 
and far better than the blood and thunder detective 
stories consumed by so many boys today. 


Red Man or White 
By R. Clyde Ford, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 


] HOUGH primarily a child’s reader, this book has 
special interest for adults of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, for the book is based on historical facts, 
gleaned from the records of an old pioneer. Mr. Ford 
has taken this record and rewritten it in such a way 
that children can relive the adventures of a stirring 
age, long past. The book presents a fine picture of 
the Indian, as he actually lived, and not as we usu- 
ally picture him, all rigged up in feathers and war 
paint, looking around for white scalps. Teachers 
working on Indian projects will find a lot of ideas 
stored away in the charming narrative. 
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Pamphlets and Workbooks 


Ginn & Company 
Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book Five, Part I). 


$.52 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book Five, Part II). 
$.56 

Exercises in Arithmetic (For Practice & Testing) 
Grade 4. $.28 

Exercises in Arithmetic (For Practice & Testing) 
Grade 5. $.28 

Classroom Scaler and Grader. $2.00 

Workbook (Part 1) For Elements of Business Train- 


ing. $.60 

New Workbook in American History (Part I, ta 
1865). $.48 

New Workbook in American History (Part II, since 
1865. $.48 


Iroquois Publishing Company 
English Exercises (Drills & Tests )—Griffeth & Walker 


Lyons & Carnahan 
United States History Workbook—Elmer Ellis. 


Macmillan Company 
Learning and Test Activities in General Science. $.60 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
Literature & Life Student's Guide (Book IV). $.40 


Books Received During Summer 


D. Appleton & Company 

Modern Foreign Languages & Their Teaching. By 
Robert D. Cole. $3.00 

Uncle Remus. By J. C. Harris. 


Christopher Publishing House 
Silhouettes. By Paul Vornholt. $1.50 


Doubleday, Doran & Company 

Progress in English. By A. Mortimer Clark & Jaxon 
Knox. $1.20 

Your Speech. By Edwin A. Kane. $.80 


Ginn & Company 

Algebra for Today (Second Course). By Wm. Betz. 
$1.36 

Correct English (Second Course). By William Tan- 
ner. $1.60 

Essentials of Biology. By Meier & Meier. $1.68 

Four Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. $.92 

Girls and Their Problems. By Millicent M. Coss. 
$1.52 

Introduction to Problems of American Culture. By 
Harold Rugg. $1.96 

New Path to Reading (My Next Book One). By 
Anna D. Cordts. $.64 

Psychology & Teaching of Reading. By E. W. Dolch. 
$1.80 

Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. $.92 

World at Work. By W. W. Atwood. $1.60 


Harvard University Press 
The Way Out of Educational Confusion. By John 
Dewey. 


D. C. Heath & Company 
Applied Office Practice. By Morrill, Bessey & Walsh. 
$1.96 





Brief German Grammar. By Roe—Merrill S. Heffner. 
$1.60 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
Fabrics & Dress. By Rathbone & Tarpley. $1.60 


Laidlaw Brothers 

Elements of Classroom Supervision. By Milo B. Hil- 
legas. 

The First Farmers. By Wm. L. Nida. 

Making the Most of High School. By Hill & Mosher. 


Laurel Book Company 
Introductory Algebra. By Johnson & Belcher. 


Macmillan Company 

Business Man’s English. By Bartholomew & Hurlbut. 
$1.20 

Commencement Activities. By Harry C. McKown. 

Country Days. By Blanche J. Dearborn. 

Fabrics & Clothing. By MacBride & McGowan. $1.00 

Forest Facts for Schools. By Pack & Gill. $1.00 

Laboratory Course in Everyday Physics. By C. J. 
Lynde. 

Textiles & Clothing. By McGowan & Waite. $1.32 


Charles E. Merrill Company 

The New Day Arithmetics. By Durell & Gillet. 
Books III, IV, V, & VI. $.68 ea. 
Books VII, & VIII. $.72 ea. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

Founding the Republic. By Ramon Coffman. $.72 

Supervision of Elementary Schools. By F. B. Fitzpat- 
rick. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Das Konzert. Edited by Josef Wiehr. $1.25 
Tiergefchichten. Edited by Edmund P. Kremer. $1.00 
Das Nibelungenlied. Edited by Max Diez. $2.25 


Quill & Scroll Society 
National High School Awards 1930—1931—Best Cre- 
ative Work. Edited by H. A. Berens. 


Thomas S. Rockwell & Company 
Little Black Dog. By Robert Herrick. $2.00 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Fun With Numbers. By Brown, Mirick, Guy & 
Eldredge. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 

Elson Basic Readers (Book IIf). By Elson & Gray. 
$.76 

Elson Basic Readers (Book IL). By Elson & Gray. 
$.68 

French Book Two. By Ina Bartells Smith. $1.92 

Junior Highway to English (Book I). By Ward & 
Moffett. $.96 


Silver, Burdett & Company 

Health Horizons. By Broadhurst & Lerrigo. $3.00 

Lecturas Faciles. By Wilkins & Luria. $1.44 

Modern History. By Carl Becker. $2.24 

Music in the Junior High School. By Beattie, Mc- 
Conathy & Morgan. 

Notas De Un Estudiante. By Carl O. Sundstrom. 
$1.00 

Psychology of School Music Teaching. By Mursell & 
Glenn. $2.40 

Zaragueta. By Castillo & Cavallo. $.96 
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Headliners in the News 
of the Summer Months » 


Events of special importance to the teachers 
of Wisconsin are found in the “Headline” sec- 
tion of the JOURNAL. Teachers will be espe- 
cially interested in the changes in personnel, 
which have taken place this summer. 














Miss Hale Heads N. E. A. 


MIss FLORENCE HALE, nationally promi- 
nent educational leader, has been elected 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the 
year 1931- 
42, Miss 
Hale, whose 
home is Au- 
gusta, Maine, 
is director of 
rural educa- 
tion in that 
state, and has 
been promi- 
nently associ- 
ated with ed- 
ucational 
work nation- 
ally for many 
years. Many 
Wiscon- 
sin teachers 
remember 
Miss Hale's 
appear- 
ance on the 
program of 
the Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers convention, in October, 
1929, when she spoke on the subject “How to 
Tell a School Marm from a Teacher’. Besides 
her numerous duties as director of rural educa- 
tion in Maine, Miss Hale has found time to 
devote a portion of her time toward the publi- 
cation of a well known teachers’ magazine. 





Miss Florence Hale 


Heads N. E. A. among 
other things 


ce 


Many Badgers at W. F. E. 


A NUMBER of Wisconsin teachers attended 

the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations conference, at Denver, July 27—August 1. 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha presided 
at one of the Herman Jordan committee meet- 
ings of the W. F. E. A. Other Badgers attend- 
ing the convention were: Elizabeth Hood, 
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Edna Hood, and Emma Hood, all of Kenosha; 
Ethel Gardner, Lotta Fowler and Lulu Kriegel 
of Milwaukee; Blanche McCarthy of Madison; 
Margaret Abraham of Appleton; Prof. Zdano- 
wicz, Univ. of Wis., and Elizabeth McCormick, 
Superior. 

The Denver conference drew nearly 4,000, 
far in excess of the expected attendance. Next 
year’s meeting will be held in Honolulu, dur- 
ing the week of July 25-31. 


a 


P. T. A. Officers Named 


APPROXIMATELY 400 delegates attended 

the Wisconsin congress of parents and 
teachers, at Milwaukee last May. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 
Wauwatosa, re-elected president; Mrs. E. S. 
Cosgrove, Solon Springs, treasurer; Mrs. V. S. 
Bond, Madison, recording secretary; C. E. Hul- 
ton, Marinette, first vice president; Mrs. Mar- 
tin Gaffney, Green Bay, second vice president; 
Mrs. H. C. Humphrey, Whitewater, third vice 
president; O. H. Plenzke, Madison, fourth vice 
president; Mrs. George Cook, Kenosha, fifth 
vice president; Miss Mary Brady, Milwaukee, 
sixth vice president, and Mrs. A. H. Betts, 
Waukesha, historian. 


== 
Thomas Lloyd Jones Dies 


UST as the JOURNAL was going to press we 
heard that Thomas Lloyd Jones, member of 
the University of Wisconsin department of edu- 
cation for the last 17 years and for many years 
a leader in secondary schools of the state, died 
September 3, at a Madison hospital. Educators 
all over the state mourn the loss of Prof. Jones, 
who had so long been identified with the edu- 
cational system of the state. 

Professor Jones, whose lifetime was devoted 
to educational work, was born December 19, 
1870, at Hillside, near Spring Green. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1896 Professor Jones acted as teacher 
and assistant principal of the Hillside Home 
school for four years, after which he served 
three years as supervising principal of the Hart- 
ford public schools, principal of the high school 
and instructor at Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
for two years, superintendent at Wauwatosa for 
four years, superintendent at Fond du Lac for 
one year, a principal of Madison Central 
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COLLMAN MAGAZINE BARGAINS---Milwaukee, Wis. 


Your Favorite Magazines 


For Less! 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Order a goodly supply of the best magazines that your pupils may 
not be deprived of their priceless joy, inspiration and educational values. 
Why not let the young people assist in raising at least part of the funds? 
More joy! More appreciation! More values! 








Pub. Price Club Price Pub. Price Club Price 

$11.00 Amer. Mercury-Arts & Dec. $8.00 Ed. Adminis. & Supervision 4.00 

8.00 Asia-Scribners 6.00 ak es a 
veryday . 

7.50 Bookman-Forum & Century 5.50 English Journal (both Ed.) 3.00 

3.00 American-Home-Red Book 2.50 Elementary English Review 25 


7.00 Atlantic Monthly-House Beaut. 6.00 Elementary School Journal 
Forecast Food Magazine 


2.2 

ae 

> 
4.50 Junior Home-American Boy 3.25 French Review 250 
3.50 American Girl-Boys Life 3.00 Gregg Writer 1.35 
4.50 American Magazine-Colliers 3.75 High School Teacher 1.75 
2.10 Better Homes—Bird Lore 1.90 Historical Outlook 2.00 
6.00 Child Life-Nature 4.75 Industrial Arts 2.50 
7.00 Current History—Harpers 5.00 Industrial Education 2.00 
7.50 Correct English—Time 6.75 Journal of Ed. Research 4.00 
3.00 Delineator—Parents 2.25 (Normal) Instructor 1.85 
5.00 Hygeia—Etude Music Mag. 4.00 Journal of Chemical Education 2.00 
3.00 Everychild’s—Every Girl's 2.50 Journal of Geography 2.25 
6.00 Golden Book—Review of Rev. 4.50 pom of Home _ 3.00 
5.00 Good Housekeeping—Cosmopol. 4.00 indergarten—Primary 90 
5.00 Grade Teacher—School Arts 4.50 Le Pettit (French for Schools) 1.50 
2.00 McCalls—Pictorial Review 1.50 Mathematics Teacher 2.00 
7.50 Outlook—Field and Stréam 6.00 Progressive Education 3.00 
2.00 Open Road—Pathfinder 1.50 Progressive Teacher 1.75 
3.50 Photoplay—Womans Home Comp. 3.00 School Arts 2.85 
6.00 Readers Digest—Science & Inv. 4.00 School Feeding Management 2.00 
8.00 Worlds Work—Scientific Amer. 6.00 School Band and Orchestra 1.00 
5.50 St. Nicholas—Childrens Playtime 4.50 School Review 2.50 
American Childhood 1.73 School and Society 5.00 
American Cookery 1.40 School Science and Mathematics 2.45 
Amer. Magazine of Art 4.50 School Music 1.00 
Athletic Journal 1.40 School Executive Magazine 3.00 
American Magazine 2 yrs. 4.00 Science Class Room 2 
Business Educator 1.15 Science 6.00 
Childhood Education 2.50 Playground 2.00 
Country Teacher 1.25 Teachers College Record 2.50 
Das Deutsche Echo 1.00 Peabody Journal of Education 2.00 


Ask for our Large 44-page Catalog of Magazine Bargains. It’s Free! 


As many prices will be lower after school begins, just make up your order com- 
plete as you want it at the lowest prices quoted by anyone; or we will bill you later, if 
preferred, at lowest, latest prices. New or renewal (state which); to one or more 
names and addresses. Why not include your daily newspaper and any books or music 
needed. We have them ALL. Quick, accurate service and complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed by a former schoolmaster. All offers by others duplicated. Inquiries welcome. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—a valuable franchise. 


COLLMAN BOOK AND MAGAZINE SERVICE 


P. O. Box 826 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Don’t forget to ask for our large 44-page catalog. It’s free 
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VISUAL AIDS 


INCREASE STUDENT INTEREST 


Whether the class be a group of 
little kindergartners ar a class 
of college students 


You are not confined to any one type of 

material—there is a Spencer Delinea- 

scope for every purpose and to meet all 

conditions. 

There are screens, tables and accessories 

designed for classroom requirements. 

There is a complete Filmslide Library of 

25,963 educational pictures. 

Spencer prices are well within the most 

modest budget. 

BEFORE MAKING FINAL SELECTION 
OF EQUIPMENT BRING YOUR 

PROBLEMS TO US 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















On Your 
week-end visit 


to Milwaukee 


... Assure yourself of a 
pleasant, carefree stay... 
by becoming a guest of “Mil- 
waukee’s Supreme Hotel 
Achievement’’... 


HOTEL 
SCHROEDER 


Milwaukee 








high school for four years. 

Since 1914 Professor Jones has been actively 
connected with the department of education at 
our state university. As head of the department 
of high school relations he was the chief me- 
dium of contact between the university and the 
secondary schools of the state. 


— 


Great Badger Inventor Dies 


ISCONSIN’S ‘‘grand old man of agricul- 
ture’, Stephen Moulton Babcock is dead. 
His death, on July 2, marked the end of a most 
colorful and beneficial career. Probably no 




















Courtesy Wis. Alumni Mag. 


Stephen Moulton Babcock 
Preferred peanuts to medals 


other Wisconsin agriculturist had achieved the 
world-wide renown of Dr. Babcock, and yet he 
lived so simply that one could hardly realize 
what wonderful tributes had been placed at his 
feet. The world at large knows Babcock pri- 
marily for the beneficial invention of his 
famous test for butter fat, whereby the intrinsic 
value of milk could be easily and accurately 
determined. His research in this line came at a 
most opportune time, as dairying was merely a 
haphazard art; but with this tool in hand, the 
tremendous advance in the improvement of the 
special dairy breeds of cattle became possible. 
Wisconsin owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Babcock, for through his work Wisconsin 
became recognized the world over as a leading 
dairy center. While famous for his invention 
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on butter fat content of milk, Dr. Babcock did 
far more in the line of agricultural chemistry ; 
and through it all there was a simplicity and 
honesty which marked the true greatness of the 
man. Shunning the spotlight of fame, and re- 
fusing to capitalize on the rewards of his in- 
ventions, the great Badger scientist continued 
to work for the benefit of mankind . . . until 
death stilled his hand. 

With his passing Wisconsin has lost a won- 
derful man, and through his work the state has 
gained undying fame, as a leader in scientific 
agriculture. 


I 


Miss Waters Resigns 


(NE of Wisconsin’s leading educators, Miss 
Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac, has re- 
signed her teaching position, and will retire 
from active par- 
ticipation in the 
secondary educa- 
tional activities of 
the state. Miss 
Waters has long 
been an active 
member of the 
Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, as 
a member of the 
executive commit- 
tee, and as a 
member of many 
committees with- 
in the association. 
Last fall Miss 
Waters tendered 
Miss Eliz. Waters her resignation 
because of ill 
health, but was granted an indefinite leave, 
with the understanding that she would return 
when she regained her health. However, Miss 
Waters did not feel capable of carrying on a 
full teaching and administrative program, and 
therefore resigned. She has been actively asso- 
ciated with Wisconsin schools for nearly 50 
years. 
Miss Waters will still retain her position on 
the University of Wisconsin board of regents, 
until her term expires in 1933. 





i 


Mrs. Crownhart Elected 


MBS. JESSIE E. CROWNHART, widow of 

the late Charles H. Crownhart, Madison, 
was appointed by Governor La Follette as re- 
gent of the state teachers colleges for a term of 








Langdon Hall: 2 new residence 


for university of wisconsin women. 
a safe fire proof modern building. 


near to the university campus and 
lake. 


excellent recreational facilities. 
delightful, georgian lounge. 
high student scholastic average. 
experienced supervision. 


carefully planned meals. 


write for brochure 
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The New Standard 


ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


This radically-different, gelatin duplica- 
tor is superior for both classroom and 
administrative copy work. Produces 50 
to 60 clear, sharp copies a minute, with 
no stencil cutting, typesetting, or carbon 
manifolding. Makes 200 copies from 
one original (typed, written or drawn) 
and delivers copies flat, not curled. 
Uses bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. Write or telephone for litera- 
ture. 


STANDARD MAILING 
Machines Agency 


125 E. Wells St. Milwaukee 


Phone—Daly 2708 
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Whowill Pay the Doctor, 
theNurse,andtheBoard Bill. 
WhenYou areSickorlnjured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are de- 


ciding it right now—whether you will continue to carry the 
risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, 
or whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and 
share the burden when the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers 
Will Lose Salary This Year 


Ic is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every 
year one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or Quaran- 
tine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 
take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers. For the small cost 
of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick, or quarantined, or when you 
are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation 
and Hospital Benefits. 


Joined T. C. U. Just in Time 


Last June I happened to look at the picture in the 
T. C. U. ad, showing how many hands stretch out for 
your purse when you are ill. I thought it over and de- 
cided to join. For a number of years I’ve never been 
absent more than a day during the whole school year. I 
never dreamed of being absent for ten days so soon after 
joining. And the promptness with which IJ received my 
check, especially during the holiday rush, was amazing. 


—Emma B. Greve, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 


We will then mail 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Please do 


you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
it today. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T.. C.. U., 914 TF: C 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


RUE CAs eacask wee tel cet noa baacull enle aie oes ae ae 


Address 
(This copier: pos the sender under no » ebtigation? 


>. U. Building, 
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five years. She succeeds Mrs. John A. Aylward, 
Madison. 

Mrs. Crownhart has been interested in the 
educational progress of the state for many years. 
Following training at Whitewater normal and 
the University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Crownhart 
taught for a year in the county schools of Ju- 
neau County. Subsequently she was assistant 
principal of the Necedah high school for one 
year, assistant principal of Stoughton high 
school for two years, assistant principal of Nel- 
son Dewey high school at Superior for two 
years, and principal of the Bryant school at 
South Superior for three years. She later served 
as county superintendent of schools of Douglas 
county. 

— 


A New Type Rural School 


YMAN Dist. No. 7, Sheboygan County, for- 

mally dedicated their new school building 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, August 15. 
The beautiful one story structure, standing as a 
monument to the march of progress in educa- 
tional circles in Sheboygan county, contrasted 
sharply with the old one-room building that 
has served as the educational center for the 
children of the district for so many years. 

















Lyman District School 
. not as an edifice to material things... 


Before a crowd of from 600 to 700 people 
the ceremony was begun at 4:15 with the 
raising of the flag by the local boy scout troup, 
while the Sheboygan Falls school band played 
the national anthem. 

County Superintendent W. J. Berger, as 
chairman of the program, giving the address of 
welcome traced the growth of the schools in 
the county. He pointed out that the new build- 
ing was made to meet the growing needs of the 
community and was a development of modern 
trends in education. 

In accepting the keys for the school dis- 
trict, Mr. W. Schuldt, director of the school 
board, said, “This building is today being dedi- 
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Outstanding Features: 


Rust-proof strings 
Ball-bearing casters 
Moth-proof hammers 
Fullivory keys 


The WHEELOCK i2'choctpuposes 
BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST MAKER 


The Wheelock upright is a product of the Aeolian 
Company, manufacturers of world-famous pianos. It 
is used extensively throughout the U. S. by both pub- 
lic schools and music schools desirous of obtaining 
the best instrument of its kind. As exclusive sales 
agents for this state, Bradford’s offer the Wheelock 
as an exceptional value at its most reasonable price. 
Available in mahogany, walnut or oak finish. 


Regulation keyboard 
Rubberized cover 
Yale lock protection 
Height 3 feet 7 inches 





Write for 





Since 1872 . . . ‘‘Wisconsin’s Leading Music House”’ 





booklets and 


further information on the Whee- 





715 North Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 











| xcaigtney. 
HUGH W. RANDALL, Pres. 


lock School Piano .. or our com- 
plete line of 


RADIOS, PIANOS, 
PIPE ORGANS, 
RECORDS 














cated, not as an edifice to material things but 
as a place where the younger generations and 
parents as well can obtain the richer things of 
life, the mental, physical, moral, and social de- 
velopments that tend to make up personality 
and character.” 

Members of the school board are: clerk, Mr. 
Emil C. Schrameyer; director, Walter Schuldt; 
treasurer, Elmer Kind. 

The teachers employed are: for grades one 
and two, Miss Mary Hand; grades 3-4-5, Miss 
Evelyn Schultz; grades 6-7-8, Miss Fritz. 


oa 
Grant County Teachers To Meet 


HE Grant County Teachers’ Association will 

hold its first meeting of the year at Platte- 
ville on September 29. President Lester M. 
Emans of Lancaster announces that Miss 
Blanche McCarthy of Appleton, President of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association, will be 
one of the speakers. 

This association originated in 1923 when 
Mr. E. J. Shellman of Fennimore called the 
teachers of Muscoda, Boscobel, Blue River, 
and Fennimore together to organize a teachers’ 
association for northern Grant county. Mr. 
R. C. Graewin of Boscobel held the office of 


president of the new organization for a period 
of three years. It was planned to hold two 
meetings a year, the first one being in the later 
part of September when the delegates were 
elected to the delegate assembly of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. The second meet- 
ing was planned for the middle of November 
when part of the program was the report of 
the delegates who attended the Milwaukee 
meeting. 

During the presidency of F. E. Drescher of 
Fennimore the organization invited several of 
the neighboring towns to join but the only one 
which responded was Lancaster, who became a 
member in 1928. 

The membership has grown from forty, in 
1923 and 1924 to 115 who attended the last 
meeting of the association at Bloomington last 
November. The members now attend from the 
following places: Boscobel, Muscoda, Blue 
River, Fennimore, Lancaster, Montfort, Living- 
ston, Mt. Hope, Bagley, Bloomington, Potosi, 
Patch Grove, and the office of the county su- 
perintendent of schools. 

It is planned to make this organization a 
county wide association and to include the 
cities and villages of the southern part of the 
county and also the rural and state graded 
school teachers. Mr. B. E. McCormick, secre- 
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tary of the Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
consented to accompany Miss McCarthy to 
Platteville and to assist in the program. Mr. 
Lester M. Emans, the present president, plans 
to call a meeting of the advisory committee to- 
gether and in the near future to plan in detail 
the meeting for the school year of 1931-32. 


— 


We Pause to Introduce 


During the past summer two important edu- 
cational positions have been filled. We are 
pleased to present the new presidents of two 
Wisconsin State teacher colleges: Forrest R. 
Polk, newly elected head of Oshkosh State 
Teachers college, and Jim D. Hill, now head of 
Superior State Teachers college. 





Polk New Oshkosh Prexy 

F ORREST R. POLK, for many years associ- 

ated with Oshkosh State Teachers college 
was recently elected president of the institution. 
Mr. Polk fills the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of H. A. 
Brown, who ac- 
cepted the presi- 
dency of Illinois 
State Normal 
University 
of Normal, IlIli- 
nois. During the 
past year E. M. 
Clemens has been 
acting head of 
Oshkosh. 


President Polk 
is especially well 
fitted for his po 
sition, as he has 
been connected 
with Oshkosh col- 
lege for many 
years, and has a 
thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems and opportunities of the 
school. He has been a teacher of manual arts 
and mathematics at Oshkosh State Teachers col- 
lege since 1915, except for a leave of absence 
1917-21 for war service. 

Prior to his connection with Oshkosh in 
1915, Mr. Polk was actively associated with the 
schools of Indiana. After receiving his B. S. 
degree from Valparaiso University in 1909 he 
taught in various schools of that state. In 1914, 
just before coming to Wisconsin, Mr. Polk was 
awarded a B. S. degree in civil engineering 
from Purdue University. 
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Forrest R. Polk 


From Hoosier to Badger 


In addition to his regular school work, Mr. 
Polk has been an active member of various 
state educational associations. During the two 
years of 1929 and 1930 he was president of the 
Association of Wisconsin Teachers Colleges; 
in 1928 he was chairman of the Fox River 
Valley Schoolmasters club; and has been com- 
mander of the American Legion Oshkosh Post 
during 1929-30. In cooperation with H. A. 
Brown, J. L. Dealey and H. C. Christofferson, 
Mr. Polk is co-author of A Study of Wisconsin 
Normal School Finances. 


i 
Jim Hill Heads Superior 


JIM D. HILL (yes, it’s Jim, not James; and 
if you don’t believe it, look up his birth cer- 
tificate), for the past five years head of the so- 
cial science department at River Falls Teachers 
college, has been 
named president 
of Superior State 
Teachers college, 
to succeed A.D.S. 
Gillett, resigned. 

Mr. Hill has 
the distinction of 
being the young- 
est college presi- 
dent in the state. 
By birth he is a 
Texan, and his 
early school train- 
ing was received 
in that state. Fol- 
lowing his high 
school training 
Mr. Hill attended 
Texas Agricul- 
tural College for 
a year and a half. The war interrupted his edu- 
cational progress, but after 21 months in the 
navy, Mr. Hill returned to Texas, to teach for 
a short time, and then to complete his college 
course, at Baylor University. By taking summer 
courses Mr. Hill later obtained an M. A. de- 
gree from the University of Colorado, and a 
Ph. D. from the University of Minnesota. 

Before becoming identified with the educa- 
tional system of Wisconsin five years ago, Mr. 
Hill taught at the New Mexico school of mines, 
and Michigan Tech, at Houghton. 

Mr. Hill has written a number of historical 
articles, published in quarterly reviews and so- 
ciety publications. Most of his historical re- 
search and writing has dealt with military and 
naval affairs in the United States. Last summer 
he did research work in Mexico, studying Amer- 
ican—Mexican relations. 


Jim D. Hill 
look up his birth certificate 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER 
SUPPOSED TO KNOW? 


The magazine Education (Boston) replies :— 


“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never 
foresee the questions, common or extraordinary, which will 
be sprung upon them. It is humiliating to confess ignor- 
ance. No one likes to do so, and in the case of the teacher 
it often hurts her influence. With this splendid set of 
books at hand, the teacher is forearmed.” 


Although $60.00 or $90.00 a month may satisfy some teach- 
ers there are tens of thousands of school positions which 
pay two, three and four times this salary. The ambitious 
teacher constantly prepares herself for and works toward 
such a position. 


Heed the mature advice given above. Every college and 
normal school imparts knowledge of modern methods, but 
these methods cannot be employed successfully without the 
necessary materials. The newer methods of instruction, 
whether by “project,” or “unit,” or “activity,” require just 
such material as THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
provides in unlimited quantity. 


NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 






12 Volumes and Study Guide 
9,200 Pages 
14,000 Illustrations 





Published by W. F. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 115C 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Without obligation, please send me prices, terms, 
eomplete information about THE New WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia. 











Classroom material for every 
subject of the elementary and 
high school curriculum. 


WRITE TODAY for complete 
information, prices and easy 
terms. Use this coupon or send 
a personal letter. 
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EASE 


, 





QUIET 
with 

| SPRAY-ACOUSTIC 
the ideal acoustical correction. 


EASE of speech and hearing is es- 
sential in Auditorium and class 
rooms for effective instruction. | 








QUIET in corridors, gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, swimming pools ete., 
creates ideal school conditions in 
your buildings. 


WRITE for our interesting broch- 
ure. 


MILWAUKEE SPRAYOFLAKE INSULATING CO, 
CONTRACTING - ACOUSTIC 5 


D INSULATING ENGINEERS 


“TELEPHONE WEST 6444 O) 









419 NORTH 27TH STREET 
: E 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 

















The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


HE W. T. C. U. is off to a good start. The 

report as of September 1 shows the follow- 
ing: Number of investors, 17; gross amount 
of investment, $3,350; number of borrowers, 
26; gross amount loaned, $3,275. 

The W. T. C. U. is a mutual loan and sav- 
ings society for the teachers of the state. 
Through it teachers may save even small 
amounts. The shares are $5.00, with a mini- 
mum of five to each investor and they may be 
paid for in a payment or at the rate of $1.00 
per share per month, if the teacher desires to 
invest on the installment plan. The money paid 
in is loaned to other teachers in small amounts 
at a rate of interest not to exceed one per cent 
per month as compared with the so-called legal 
small loan rates of up to three and one-half per 
cent = month. By curtailing expenses—keep- 
ing down the overhead—the investor earns a 
good return and the borrower is able to bor- 
row at a very reasonable rate. Neither the 
W. T. A. nor any individual connected with 
the W. T. C. U. expect to profit by the 
W. T. C. U., except as individual members of 
the W. T. A. invest their money in it and re- 
ceive a reasonable rate of interest. 

Members of the W. T. A. seeking to save or 
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loan money may secure information by address- 
ing the president, Frank V. Powell, Platte- 
ville, or the office of the W. T. C. U., 716 
Beaver Building, Madison. 

The officers of the Union are Mr. Frank V. 
Powell, Platteville, president, Miss Nellie 
Wightman, Richland Center, vice-president, 


Mr. Thomas Hippaka, Madison, treasurer, and ‘ 


Mr. B. E. McCormick, Madison, secretary. 
oa 


Legal Holidays 


R. JOHN SHAW of the State ———_ 

has just given us a complete digest of 

legal holidays, with reference to school attend- 
ance: 


Section 256.17 designates legal holidays as: 


January 1 

February 22 

May 30 

July 4 

December 25 

Labor Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

September Primary Election Day 
General Election Day in November 


The session of the 1931 legislature has added : 


another—Armistice Day, November 11. 


These constitute a complete list of legal holi- ; 
days. Hence, whenever any of the foregoing 7 


days occur during regular term time they count 
as a day taught whether or not school is in 
session. 

There are a number of other special days 
mentioned in the statutes for the purpose of 
conducting special school exercises, but these 
do not include the privilege of closing the 
school and having it count as a day taught. 


i 


School Laws of 1931 


APPROXIMATELY 130 bills affecting edu- 

cation were presented during the 1931 ses- 
sion of the legislature. Very few new laws, 
however, resulted from the session, most of the 
bills meeting defeat. In the latter group were 
the so-called state board of education bill, 
county board bill, three high school aid bills, 
retirement fund bill, certification bills and 
others. Herewith is a summary of the laws 
which passed both houses and were signed by 
the Governor: 


Chapter 17 adds Armistice Day, November 11, to 


the list of legal holidays. 

Chapter 41 provides that out of the taxes collected 
the treasurer shall first pay the state tax to the county 
treasurer, then the equalization taxes levied by the 
county for school purposes and shall set aside all 
sums of money levied for school taxes. No money 
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can be appropriated to the payment of judgments or district as if such land were privately owned. 
other town purposes until money sufficient to meet Chapter 285 relates to the admission of graduates 
the requirements has been collected and set aside. of schools other than public schools to high schools. 

Chapter 80 relates to crippled children. A person Chapter 334 is to the effect that when a crippled 
so afflicted should take up the matter with the county child resides in a district wherein transportation to a 
judge of the county of which the person is a resi- regular school is provided, no claim shall be allowed 
dent. He may be treated at the Wisconsin General for his transportation from the fund provided for 
Hospital, the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital, or in crippled children. If, however, transportation is not 
such other hospital as the county judge shall direct. provided and it is necessary to carry the crippled 

Chapter 160 provides that when the board shall child to and from school, the school district may 
designate by resolution any banking institution or claim reimbursement for such servicee not to exceed 
depository in which the district funds are to be 50 cents for each school day a crippled child living 
placed, the treasurer of the district shall not be liable two miles, more or less, is carried. Further provision 
for any loss of such funds that may result from the is made for compensation for transportation in certain 
failure of the bank without fault or neglect on the cases. 


part of the treasurer. ee 
Chapter 178 provides that a free high school dis- Our Covers 

trict may be established in any township comprising - : 

only island territory. READERS of the JouRNAL will notice that 
Chapter 185 provides for tenure of position for this year’s covers are of general scenic in- 


wap-antineatinen ene Teachers’ College. oe terest. Several scenes have been secured through 
a lll —. hen wee 9 yy Pod the thoughtful cooperation of the Wisconsin 

teachers 1m vocational schools in cities of the rst P . 
: Alumni Magazine. Other scenes have been 


class. j 
Chapter 188 provides that the annual school meet- gathered here and there, and are designed to 


ings in all common school districts shall be at 8 depict typical Wisconsin scenery during the dif- 
o'clock in the afternoon. ferent seasons of the year. 

Chapter 233 places it within the power of the 
county board of supervisors to appropriate to any . 
school district in which a county farm or state chari- B. E. McCormick 











table or penal institution or any state owned lands Sec. of Wis. State Teachers Ass’n, Madi- 
which are used for agricultural purposes is situated, son, Wis. aps 

an amount of money for school purposes equal to Two Rivers Teachers Ass’n joins state 
the amount that would be paid as school taxes upon _ass’n one hundred per cent on September first. 
such farm land or part thereof situated within such Two Rivers Teachers Ass’n 





Greater Value for 
Today’s Dollar 


ln Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


Write for Kewaunee Prices and Catalog 





Regardless of what you need—one piece or a roomful— 
Kewaunee offers you scientifically designed laboratory furniture at 
surprisingly low prices. Write for the Kewaunee catalog, if you 
do not have one. Pick out the pieces you need and then ask for 
Prices. You will be amazed how reasonably you can now buy 
Kewaunee Quality Furniture. 

Lower overhead, big scale production, and lower selling costs— 
the results of offering real values—have made lower prices possi- 
ble. Take advantage of Kewaunee values. Have the most tech- 
nically, pedagogically and scientifically correct furniture, and save 
money. Over 200 carloads of Laboratory, Domestic Science, Vo- 
cational and Library Furniture now in production for leading 
schools. Your order can be promptly delivered, too. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yg Cor 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
: 189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: New York Office: . 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue % 














Offices in Principal Cities Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 
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Here n_ There 
Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


Sectional Meetings For Fall 


October 8-9—Lake Superior, at Superior. 
October 8-9—Northern, at Ashland. 

October 9—Central, at Stevens Point. 
October 15-16—Northwestern, at Eau Claire. 
October 15-16—Western, at La Crosse. 


October 14, 15 and 16—Wisconsin Library 
Association meeting, at Milwaukee. 
November 5, 6, 7—State Teachers Conven- 

tion, at Milwaukee. 
December 2, 3, 4—Schoolmen’s Week, at Mad- 
ison. 














Dr. George L. Collie, Beloit college’s 74 year old 
professor of geology and curator of the famous Lo- 
gan museum of anthropology, retired from the fac- 
ulty after 38 years of service. Mr. Collie’s successor 
is Paul H. Nesbit. 


Bart McCormick 
716 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

Pleased to report Appleton 100% in 
W. T. A. membership for tenth consecutive 


year. 
Leland A. Delforge, 
President Appleton Educational Assoc. 


Cudahy’s new $20,000 athletic field is said to be 
one of the most complete in any Milwaukee suburb. 
The field consists of tennis courts, a running track, 
a gridiron and several baseball diamonds. 


Miss Mabel P. Anderson, home economics teacher 
in Eau Claire High school, has regular cooking 
classes for boys. A number of boys participated in 
the work last year, and many applications have been 
refused for the fall classes, to avoid overcrowding. 
The ‘‘chef class” offers fine training for boys who 
spend their summer months in camping. 


Last spring the seventh grade students of manual 
training, at Wilson junior high school, Appleton, 
constructed a scale map of the United States 51/, feet 
long and 3 feet high, with each state in the union 
made of its most characteristic wood. This interesting 
geography project was constructed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. M. H. Small, principal. The students se- 
cured the wood through the conservation commis- 
sions of the various states. 


A. C. Prabst, head of the drafting and mathematics 
department of the Fond du Lac Vocational school for 
the past eight years has accepted the directorship of 
the Fort Atkinson Vocational school. 


A four-year $2,000 scholarship to the University 
of Wisconsin, provided for in the estate of the late 
William Marsden, has been awarded to Mae Mauer, 
Fennimore. The Marsden scholarship is offered every 
four years to the student having the highest scholastic 
average over the four-year high school period. 
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A history of Vernon county for the past century 
has been compiled, written, and published by the 
pupils of the American history classes of Viroqua 
high school, under the direction of W. K. Harding. 
The book, entitled “A Century of Social and Eco- 
nomic Progress in Vernon County, Wisconsin’, has. 
six chapters, dealing with famous women of the 
county, with the schools, poor relief and newspapers. 


Lester Schade, 14-year-old farm boy in the town of 
Holton, represented Marathon county in the first 
national test and demonstration of the educational 
value of sound pictures, and won the distinction of 
being classed as one of the smartest boys in the 
country. Lester scored first in one test and second 
in the finals; for which record he was awarded a 
white gold watch. The Wisconsin boy was accom- 
panied to Washington D. C. by A. R. Thiede, Wau- 
sau, and Meta Wege of Norrie, who represented the 
girls of Marathon county. 


Earl Brown, former assistant high school principal 
at Janesville, is principal of the Nakoma (Madison) 
school this year. 


Peter J. Michelsen, who has achieved unusual suc- 
cess as leader of the Richland Center high school 
bands, has been engaged as director of music at Cen- 
tral State Teachers college at Stevens Point. Mr. 
Michelsen fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
Frank E. Percival. 


Harry G. Sholes, Milwaukee, has been elected di- 
rector of the Richland Center high school band. 


A study completed by the state department of pub- 
lic instruction this summer shows that during the 
school year of 1929-30 high schools of the state 
cared for 25,924 tuition students. The cost charged 
back to the townships from which these students 
came was $2,268,773.12. 


Menasha high school recently installed a complete 
print shop. Its installation adds a course of printing 
to the school’s curriculum, as well as providing a 
means for publishing a school paper. 


John W. Porter, who has been assistant principal 
of the Brooklyn high school for six years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Kewaskum schools this year. 


Near the close of last school year Wisconsin Rap- 
ids dedicated its new $600,000 Lincoln high school 
and field house. The celebration consisted of a varied 
and interesting three-day program. The field house 
is probably one of the largest high school field houses 
in the country. It will accommodate 5,000 persons 
lt aie ball games, or 4,000 when the stage is 
used. 


The Oshkosh State Teachers college is offering 
two entirely new courses in rural education this year. 
The new courses, devised for one-year and two-year 
study, have two objectives: To train students to 
teach more efficiently in rural schools, and to pro- 
vide as nearly as possible full college credit toward 
any other two, three or four-year course leading to a 
degree. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY UNLOCKS 


THE WORLD’S RICHEST 


TREASURE HOUSE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


HP are stories that entertain and interest Children of all grades; that create Imagin- 
ation and High Ideals. Develop Kindness and Sympathy. Promote Industry, Cour- 
age and Resourcefulness. Awaken the Powers of Observation, Thought and Reason. Stim- 
ulate Ambition and Tenacity of Purpose. Encourage Patriotism, Fidelity, Spirituality and 


"THERE IS A STORY 


For almost every mood and hour—narratives of adventure and exploration by land and 
sea; fairy tales; bird and animal studies; folk-lore and legend; episodes of boy and girl 
life at home and at school; poetry, biography, history and science. 


GREAT EDUCATORS AND AUTHORS 


Including Henry Van Dyke, David Starr Jordan, Ernest Thompson-Seton, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie and more than a score of others equally as eminent, who have combined their efforts 
and skill in preparation of the Young Folks Library. TWENTY-ONE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of 
nearly 9000 pages, 169 beautiful full-page three color pictures, 5000 text illustrations. 


MAIL THIS TODAY > [Cuantes & Kyarr, Publisner ~ ~~ —‘Y 


43 Bast Ohio Street 


The Price and Terms place this Treasure | Chicago, Illinois | 


House within the reach of all. 
CHARLES E. KNAPP, Publisher 
43 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation, please send me com- 
plete information about the. YOUNG FOLKS 
LIBRARY 
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Something NEW in Teaching 


Keystone 
Visual Readers 


IVE years of experimentation with 
children of all abilities developed 
these readers. 


Normal children progress with extra- 
ordinary rapidity and very early develop 
a high degree of fluency, independence 
and resourcefulness. 


Especially well adapted to children of 
low ability and language handicaps. 
Results gained by this method have run 
from 30% to 300% above results se- 
cured by other methods. 


Pictures, objects, stereographs and 
slides develop meanings and _ interests 
hitherto impossible. Slide-making ma- 
terials save teacher’s time and also add 
to the effectiveness of her effort. 


Instruction Slides for All 
School Subjects 
Wis. R sentati 2 
7.8 anaes Keystone View Co. 
1127 Emerald St. Meadville 
Madison, Wis. Penn. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates, 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHIC 


G 





The annual convention of the Wisconsin Library 
Association is scheduled for Milwaukee from noon 
October 14 to noon October 16. The convention 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder. 


For the twentieth consecutive year Mrs. George N. 
Tremper will head the Kenosha Parent-Teachers as- 
sociation council. She is a former president of the 
Wisconsin council. 


At commencement time the Kenosha Evening News 
ran a special Commencement Edition. The special 
feature carried interesting information concerning 
teachers and members of the graduating classes of 
the city and county schools. 


After 45 years as a teacher, and at the age of 70, 
Dr. George Koeppel, principal of the Twenty-first 
Street school, Milwaukee, is retiring, so that he may 
himself go back to school. Dr. Koeppel intends to 
study medicine in the leading universities of Italy, 
Germany, France and Austria. His object is merely 
one of personal enjoyment, as medicine is one of his 
many hobbies. The Milwaukee Principals association 
met to honor the veteran Wisconsin scholar and 
teacher. 


Raymond S. Smith, former supervising principal of 
Randolph schools, has accepted the city superintend- 
ency oF the Jefferson schools, to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Earl MacInnis last year. 


Paul Vornholt, English teacher at Washington 
Park high school, Racine, is the author of a volume 
of poems, “Silhouettes”, printed by the Christopher 
Publishing house, Boston, Mass. 


The Wisconsin Association of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers met in annual conference at Madison 
last July. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: R. A. Power, Viroqua, president; H. G. 
Klumb, Rochester, vice president; and H. M. Nel- 
son, Ashland, secretary-treasurer. D. P. Hughes, Me- 
nomonie, will serve as director at large, while F. T. 
Price, Portage and H. E. Rogers, Chippewa Falls, 
were elected directors of the southern and northern 
districts, respectively. 


For Your Complete Comf ort---Correct School Papers 
WRITE---READ---SEW---SKETCH 


on the new 


JIFF-EE LAP BOARD sistan 


PATENT APPLIED FOR takes 


It is a beautifully finished folding board Madi: 
of laminated wood, richly toned, with in- there 
side edge curved to form fitting angle. d ; 
LIGHT WEIGHT is a feature of the | Am ever-ready 
Jiff-ee you hardly know it’s there. The a Th 
size is 26” long, 15” wide—when folded, it work bench in jast Unive 
— i aa the drawer of table, chest or This 
Writing and Reading cesk. ‘1 tt 

Made a Pleasure SEWING—it holds the material off the the right posttion 

Instead of a Task floor, and in just the right position for 

easy manipulation. 

SKETCHING—The Jiff-ee is easel, desk and drawing board all 
in _— home or afield—it straps to the portfolio and is easily 
carried. 
Each board packed in box with attractive colored label. 
Price, $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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The first ward kindergarten pupils of Appleton, 
working under the direction of Maye Holmberg and 
Wilma Stevenson, built a complete little model city. 
A water tower, railroad yard, lumber camp, farms, 
automobiles, a lake and cottages made the project 
unusually complete. 


The appointment of Robert D. Baldwin, former 
president of the Stevens Point State Teachers col- 
lege, as superintendent of the Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas, has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Kenosha was recently commended by the federal 
bureau of education for the fine work the Wisconsin 
city is doing in speech correction. The report states 
that only 80 cities in the United States have pro- 
vided for this form of instruction. The Kenosha 
school system has two teachers who devote their 
entire time to this work. Miss Jean Dunbar is in 
charge of the corrective speech work and Miss Lor- 
raine Luthmar is the assistant. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, head of the geography de- 
partment of the Milwaukee State Teachers colege, 
has collaborated with Prof. J. A. Merrill of the geog- 
raphy department of Superior State Teachers college 
in publishing a Wisconsin geography for intermediate 
and upper grades. It is called “Wisconsin, a Geo- 
graphical Reader,” and in narrative form details the 
physical, industrial and historical phases of the state. 


The name of Kilbourn was recently changed to 
“Wisconsin Dells” by vote of the council of that 


city. 


Stanley Kemp, Janesville, won the Southeastern 
Wisconsin Future Farmer Public Speaking contest, 
held at Waterloo May 27. His instructor was J. W. 
Wiseman, agricultural teacher in Janesville ~~ 
school. Clayton Heind, Ft. Atkinson, coached by 
N. O. Eckley, won second place. 


Clarence Hodge, Aurora, Illinois has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lake Geneva to succeed 
Supt. E. D. Dennison. 


B. Faye Dougherty, former superintendent of 
schools at Weyauwega, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Soldier Grove schools. He succeeds 
A. L. Moore, who resigned because of ill health. 


Malcolm S. McLean, formerly head of the English 
department at the Milwaukee extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Milwaukee center. McLean 
takes the place of Malcolm G. Little, who goes to 
a as assistant dean of the extension division 
there. 


The second annual band clinic was held at the 
University of Wisconsin, during the summer session. 
This year the work consisted of actual instruction, 
with a picked group of high school students as mem- 
bers of an “all-state high school band.” In addition, 
the instructors themselves organized a band, and 
studied under the direction of Major Morphy. 


Miss Winifred Farley, last year history instructor 
at the Central Junior High school, Kenosha, has been 
appointed director of the Kenosha Orthopedic school. 
Miss Farley succeeds Miss Ella Norlander, who 
resigned. 


HUNDREDS OF HELPS 
FOR HEALTH TEACHING 





¥ 











HYGEIA 


The HEALTH MAGAZINE 


POO SHED BY TNE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCATION 
















. ©)"EXPLORING HYGEIA 
/*- Health Geaching Ideas 


A timely offer to start a year of health teaching— 
a half year’s subscription to HYGEIA, a full colored 
82 x 11¥2 Human Factory Chart; and a copy of 
Dr. Andress’ brochure, ‘‘Exploring Hygeia for 
Health Teaching Ideas."" HYGEIA, the Health 
Magazine of the American Medical Association, is 
filled each month with live material for supplement- 
ing and motivating health teaching, or for correlat- 
ing with practically every subject from arithmetic to 
zoology. It sponsors no health fads. It is authen- 
tic. It is written in simple, non-technical language. 

This special offer is made to introduce HYGEIA 
more widely for school use. Take advantage of it 
now. It will lighten the load of health teaching, 
and make your work more enjoyable as well as suc- 
cessful. 


In the September HYGEIA 


—articles of vital interest to superintendents, princi- 
pals, grade teachers, high school teachers, and phy- 
sical directors. 

“Athletics and Your Boy’’ weighs the im- 
portance of the health of growing boys against 
the winning of the team. The article on ‘‘Hobbies’’ 
is filled with practical suggestions for directing chil- 
dren's interests into desirable channels. ‘‘Was It the 
Teacher’s Fault?’’ may bring some new slants on 
the child retarded by physical handicaps. ‘‘Salad 
Sandwiches for School Lunches’’’ is a guide to bet- 
ter school lunches. And these are only a few of 
the helpful articles in the September HYGEIA 
which furnish ideas and inspiration for health 
teaching. 


Every Month 
“Health ‘and the School” 


By Dr. J. Mace Andress 

Dr. Andress, noted as the author of text books on 
health, each month contributes editorial discussions 
or trends in health teaching, gives live examples of 
plans used in various schools and sources of avail- 
able health material for teachers’ use, and reviews 
books on health and hygiene. A department teach- 
ers find invaluable! 


Use This Special Offer Coupon 
The regular price of HYGEIA is $3.00 a 
year. Get acquainted through this _ special 
dollar offer. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago WIJE-9-31 


scription to HYGEIA, together with the 814x111, 
Human Factory Chart and ‘Exploring Hygeia’’. 


PN oa eeiceta eens ateenanaeaieaGaweues 
Pe Senne rene DEER re ere re Cee ra) 





Here is $1.00 for a six months introductory sub- 
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A FILMO 
PROJECTOR 


in your School 


To be abreast of the times, to- 
day, every school must be equip- 
ped for visual education. 


No piece of school equipment 
you can buy has behind it more 
of a record for perfect perform- 
ance than FILMO. 


Schools and Colleges Every- 
where use FILMO 


Projectors 


TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 


State Teachers Colleges 
Stevens Point 
Whitewater 


University of Wisconsin 

Riverside High School, Milwaukee 
High School, West Milwaukee 

Jr. Peckhem High School, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Madison 

Vocational School, Racine 


THE PHOTOART HOUSE 


of Milwaukee 


226 W. Wells Street 


State Headquarters for 
Visual Equipment 
Write today for literature. 





Donald Rodewald, 15 year old student at Baraboo, 
has the distinction of being the city’s sole cotton 
producer. Last winter someone brought a cotton plant 
to school, as a part of a school project, and Donald 
planted some seeds. He had ten plants on his “plan- 
tation” this summer, but because of the poor condi- 
tion of the cotton market, Donald withheld his 
harvest. 


Miss Mauree Applegate has taken the place of 
Miss Agnes Griffin, as supervising teacher in Rock 
county. 


For the third consecutive year Fond du Lac senior 
high school has been awarded the certificate of ‘‘Rec- 
ognition of Superior Preparation for Higher Educa- 
tion’, given annually by Ripon college. Fourteen 
schools won the award this year, but Fond du Lac, 
through winning the award three years in succession 
was granted a permanent award, in the form of an 
engraved certificate. 


A letter: “Count on Kenosha County for 
100% membership.”—R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Supt. 


Arthur H. Filbey, instructor in history and eco- 
nomics in the Fond du Lac public schools for the 
past five years, succeeds Miss Elizabeth Waters, as 
assistant principal of the Senior High school. 


City and county superintendents and county nor- 
mal school principals will meet in Madison Dec. 2, 3, 
and 4, for their annual convention. 


Baraboo high school has added a course in agri- 
culture to its curriculum. The course is being con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes federal aid act. David H. Williams, 
formerly of Dodgeville, is the instructor in charge. 


Three hundred and fifty teachers went on the 
A. G. Meating educational tour to Europe. The many 
enthusiastic press notices reporting the happenings 
of the tour indicate that it was an unqualified suc- 
cess in every way. 


Miss Louise Mears, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, took a trip of geographical interest to Isle Roy- 
ale, on the north shore of Lake Superior, in August. 
Isle Royale, being a newly created national os is 
a fine field for nature lovers, and students of the 
natural sciences. 


Letitia Jones Hoe, instructor of public school music 


at Carroll college, has been made director of music ‘ 


in the rural and state graded schools of Waukesha 
county. Mrs. Hoe succeeds Mrs. Beth Nuoffer, Wales, 
who died recently. Music supervisors who will work 
with Mrs. Hoe this year are: Mrs. Elizabeth Cook 
Oteson, Mrs. Orson Williams and Miss Irma Lin- 
gelbach. 


Roy Radtke, formerly instructor in industrial arts, 
North: Division High school, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Charles F. Perry, assistant superintendent 


in charge of industrial arts in the Milwaukee schools. | 


Mr. Angus Rothwell, Wausau, attended Columbia 
University this summer. He is writing a book, ‘“‘Ob- 
jectives of Teacher Training.’ Mr. Rothwell is a 
—, of the Teacher-Training Council of the 
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ALWAys A SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
MINOR ACCIDENTS AND INFECTIONS 





COMPLIES WITH THE 

STATUTE OF STAND- 

ARDS OF THE STATE 
OF WISCONSIN 


hae “TABLOID?” srano 
FIRST-AID 


(SCHOOL KIT) 





Price: $4.75 











Your State requires first aid equipment to be installed in all schools. Prevent small injuries from 
becoming serious. Set the example and children will learn to take care of cuts and bruises. 


Order from FE. HE KARRER CO. 





Main Office: Branch: 
810 N. Plankinton Ave. 440 W. Gorham St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Madison, Wis. 














Back of any 
CATALOG 
is an ORGANIZATION— 


4, that organization is actuated by motives such as these the reaction is beneficial to 

rm and customer alike: 

1. A fair and honest representation of the merchandise offered. 

2. Prices that are advantageous to the buyer and represent a fair margin 
to the seller. 














3. An open and attentive attitude toward new methods and projects in Ed- 
ucative methods and systems. 
4. A full and complete stock including School Supplies, School Furniture, 


Text and Library Books, enabling you to order everything from one 
source. 

5. A sincere effort to merit future business by accurate and speedy handl- 
ing of your orders. 


Ask For Your Copy of Our Catalog—Sent FREE On Request. 


T. Snare 1851 & 
Siissarce 


St. Paul... Minnesota 
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A survey conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, office of Education, reveals that 
there are only eighty school systems in the United 
States which now employ special teachers to give aid 
to speech defective boys and girls. A number of 
these are in Wisconsin. 


HOW TO FORMA 


REVIFM DANI 


Any teacher can now vg pupils 
valuable basic meee oh cag F 


FRE 
ane arouse new enth 


all class-room activities by forming a rhythm band. 
Our Free Book tells how easily an t om 
Complete outfit of instruments $5.95 and up. Send , 
‘now for book and full information. No obligation 


EUDWIG & LU DWie 


939R Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
For Your 


EXTRA MONEY §95,cTime 


$200 and upwards in a short period merely introduc- 
ing to your teacher friends our simple plan of dis- 
tributing seeds, which makes good money for their 
schools. Liberal commission paid. Many _ entire 
counties now open. Write at once, state territory you 
prefer to cover. Big opportunity for you. 


United States Seed Co., Box 29, Lancaster, Pa. 



































SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


School Carnival Books and Sup- 
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Three Wisconsin students won places in the first 
annual high school national speech tournament, held 
at Ripon in the early part of last May. Edward Man- 
thei, West Bend, won first place in extempore speak- 
ing; Esther Zion, Sheboygan, placed third in dra- 
matic declamation ; and Frank Pucci, Kenosha, was 
awarded third place in oratorical declamation. 


Robert Kroncke, Washington high school, Milwau- 
kee, was declared winner of the Wisconsin Forensic 
association state oratorical contest, held at Madison 
in May. Addison Sprague, Chippewa Falls, and Milo 
Mabie, Granton, won second and third places, re- 
spectively. Katherine Ruka, Boscobel, won first hon- 
ors in the extemporaneous reading contest. Mary 
Cusick of Oregon, and Virginia Palmer, Eau Claire 
placed second and third. In the extemporaneous 
speaking contest Anne Baumgarten of Humbird won 
first honor; Gregory Hellhake of Wausau second; 
and Paul Bost of West Bend third. In the declama- 
tory contest first place was won by John McCaffrey, 
Madison. Second honor was won by Marion Judy, 
Menasha, and third awarded to Alice Shields of 
Ripon. 


The “Review,” annual publication of Roosevelt 
Junior High school, Fond du Lac, determined to rep- 
resent the entire student body by publishing the pic- 
ture of each student at least once. This school annual 
is rather unusual in another way .. . it contains no 
advertising, the entire cost of printing being met by 
subscription. 


E. L. Mendenhall, head of the Fond du Lac County 
Rural Normal school, annually takes his students on 
bird study tours in the spring. He conducts field 
trips with his students regularly. 


Dr. Asael T. Hanson, instructor of economics and 
sociology at Superior State Teachers college, and Mrs. 
Hanson, have left for Yucatan, Central America, 
where they will remain for two years to study the 
civilization of Central American people, including 
the ancient Mayans. 


Supt. N. Gunderson of Sparta and Miss Agnes 
Florence Beattie were married on July 16. 


Burr Tolles, Janesville, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Evansville band, succeeding R. E. Kreul, 
who resigned to accept a position as mathematics 
rer and band director in the Brooklyn high 
schoo 
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Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


301-302 Beaver Bldg., Monona Ave. 





We make con- 
tact with the 
best teaching 
talent — and 
find the best 
teaching posi- 
tions. In every 
department — 


conception of intelligent placement service. 
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from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. 
Write now for Registration Blank. 
Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ERS 


C. E. Goodell, A. M., LL. D. Colgate University 
President and General Manager 
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The annual parade of “pardon please’ has offi- 
cially commenced. The first person to receive our 
humble salaam is Harold Knowles, well-known rep- 
resentative of the American Book Co. The assistant 
editor gave further evidence of his low 1Q by not 
including Harold in our latest Wisconsin School Ex- 
ecutive Directory. But don't let our error fool you. 
. .. Harold is still on the job for American Book, 
and he'll be calling on you one of these fine days. 


A card, showing John Knox’s house in High 
Street, Edinburgh, with a short note in long hand 
as follows, ‘Scotland is thoroughly delightful,” was 
received during the summer from George O. Savage, 
Oshkosh, who apparently was traveling abroad. 


+ A regional conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held in Honolulu, 
July 5-31, 1932. The University of Hawaii is mak- 
ing plans for a special summer session for visitors 
from the states who may attend the conference. In- 
formation concerning the conference may be secured 
from Robert R. Spencer, chairman, Publicity Com- 
mittee, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Department of Visual Instruction of the 
N. E. A. adopted a resolution at the Los Angeles 
meeting recommending that a course in visual and 
other sensory aids in teaching be required of all per- 
sons preparing for the profession of teaching, and 
that teacher training institutions in every state be 
requested to organize and offer such courses. 


The Geographic News Bulletins will be available 
to teachers again this year upon request. They may 
be secured by addressing The National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. The service includes five 
bulletins with illustrations and maps weekly. A re- 
quest for the bulletins should be accompanied by 
—* cents to cover the mailing cost for thirty 
weeks, 


Harold Wheelock, for the past two years principal 
of the Valley State Graded Schools, has accepted the 
position as principal of the Richland Center High 
school. 


Senator Walter H. Hunt, a member of the faculty 
of River Falls State Teachers College, has been se- 
lected a member of Governor La Follette’s Executive 
Council. 


Howard J. Hancock, director of athletics at the 
Oshkosh State Teachers college since 1921, has re- 
signed to become associate professor of sports edu- 
cation at Illinois State Normal university. 


“Round the World in Books” is the theme for 
Book Week this year, November 15th to 21st. Public 
libraries and bookshops have planned “Round the 
World Book Fairs” for the week, bringing together 
all the delightful foreign children’s books which 
American publishers have made available in transla- 
tion, books which give children a sense of intimacy 
and friendliness for their cousins across the seas. 
France, Russia, India, China, Sweden, almost every 
country round the globe, it seems, has made con- 
tributions in recent years to the favorite bookshelves 
of American boys and girls. These books range from 
fiction and folk and fairy tales to histories, biog- 
raphies, and books of information, giving young 
readers a varied, colorful background of knowledge 
of the world we live in. 
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As simply as you open a charge account in 
your feral store, you can get ready money by 
mail from Phoenix. 

Your own signature is all that’s needed. 
Every transaction kept strictly confidential. No 
embarrassing investigations among _ friends, 
relatives or employer. Repayments arranged to 
suit you. Department in charge of Miss Ruth 
Stenika. Write her today for Phoenix 
special teacher's loaning plan and 
inf orma- 
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its convenience 
and low cost. 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


With Compton’s you don’t have to buy ‘‘something for the upper grades”’ 
and “something different for the lower grades’’ 


Compton’s Supplies Material For All The Grades 


CARROLL G. PEARSE - 
315 LUDINGTON AVENUE 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol a 


Every Room Has a Private Toile 
and Connecting Bath 


Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILKE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 








Teachers. Special Discount 


Artists’ Materials, Block Printing 
Supplies, Undecorated Plaques 
and Novelties 


Write for our Catalogues. Visit our store 
while in Milwaukee 


ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
160 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
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By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---- USE COUPON BELOW ---- 


Democrat Printing Company 

114 8S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 

schools and school children) for which 

send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 

The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
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Mr. Leland Delforge was unanimously reelected 
President of the Appleton Education Association for 
1931-32. Miss Kathleen Kimball, teacher in Wilson 
Jr. High School, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Twenty-two delegates from Milwaukee, Shore- 
wood, Sheboygan, Racine, Superior, Kenosha and La 
Crosse represented Wisconsin at the 1931 convention 
of the Association for Childhood Education meeting 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last spring. This was a notable 
year for the association as it was the first meeting 
since nursery, kindergarten and primary teachers of 
this country and other countries decided to join in 
one great organization to work for further unification 
in these fields. 


The “Student Guidance Handbook,’ prepared by 
Prin. Earl Welch and the faculty of the Stoughton 
High school, is the name of a volume which contains 
complete information for students entering the 
Stoughton high school. Ir undoubtedly will prove 
invaluable to new students. 


“The Guide” is the name of the handbook for 
Antigo junior and senior high schools. It was com- 
piled by the Committee on Guidance consisting of 
Quincy Doudna and James Luther, assisted by Supt. 
Balliette, Prin. Tipler, and vice-principal Ladwig of 
the faculty. It is replete with helpful information for 
new and old students of the Antigo school. 


The last session of congress authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make a four year study of 
school finances in the United States. The Commis- 
sioner of Education is the director. He will be as- 
sisted by experts in school finances. 


The ‘Madison Teachers Bulletin’’ is the name of 
the new bulletin of the Madison Association of Pub- 
lic School Teachers, the first copy of which was is- 
sued in June. Miss Margaret Balch is the editor. 
Mr. B. W. Wells is president of the Association. 


Mr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, formerly Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, is president of the new 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. Mount Mary was 
formerly located at Prairie du Chien. It is now 
housed in beautiful surroundings in the northwest 
part of Milwaukee. 


Mr. Louis Milton Dillman, formerly president of 
the American Book Company, died on Tuesday, 
July 28. 


Olaf C. Lee, principal of the high school at Rich- 
land Center, has been elected to the superintendency 
of the Galesville public schools. 


Wisconsin teachers will probably go on another 
southern trip this next Christmas vacation. Mr. My- 
ron J. Lowe and Mr. E. L. Mendenhall, both of Fond 
du Lac,are now planning an interesting itinerary for 
a: trip to Florida, similar to the one they conducted 
last year. 
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The winners of the rural school yard _beautifica- 
tion contest, conducted by the Janesville Gazette 
were announced in July. Frances Willard school, 
Miss Esther Damerow, teacher, was given first place. 
The Jefferson county winner was the Oakland Center 
school, Miss Arabell Doubleday, teacher; while the 
judges voted Woods State Graded school, Miss Edna 
M. Buck, principal the finest rural school ground in 
Walworth county. 


Mr. J. E. Mulder, formerly principal of schools 
at Wilmot, has been appointed instructor in law at 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Mulder graduated 
from the law school of the university in June. 


Mr. .E. D. Denison, formeriy superintendent of 
the Lake Geneva public schools, has been appointed 
city superintendent at Clinton. 


Owen L. Robinson, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Galesville, is now vice principal of the 
Janesville high school. Mr. Robinson succeeds E. D. 
Brown. 


‘C. A. Jahr, superintendent of the Elkhorn schools, 

was elected lieutenant governor of the southeastern 
Kiwanis district, at a recent convention, held at 
Appleton. 


Miss Charlotte Kohn, for many years connected 
with the schools of La Crosse, as a teacher in the 
elementary schools and later as director of the school 
for crippled children, has been chosen director of 
the new children’s Orthopedic hospital school, at 
Madison. Miss Kohn will have charge of all educa- 
tional work. Due to mixed ages, and previous school 
training of the children, it is necessary to study each 
case individually. 


“Everything for the School” 


IT IS NO 
SECRET 


that during the past year—more than ever be 
fore — teachers — principals — superintendents — pur- 
chasing agents—-board members and others directly or 
indirectly interested in schools, have become increas- 
: ingly aware of the confidence and assurance with 
which schools are turning to the Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. for their equipment and supplies. 





Hundreds of new friends and customers have been 
made, drawn to us by our reputation for offering 
only Quality Merchandise at Fair Prices—Promptly- 
and we feel that no matter how large or how small 
your requirements. you too would find us filling them 
more quickly and better than you perhaps have 
ever before been accustomed. to. 


A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Ask the Teacher Who Has One. Our new 1931-1932 
yellow-covered catalog is the most valuable: aid you 
can have. Write for a copy if your’s has not been 
received. 











The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chagen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
Fagg ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Necrology 


Miss Emma Luebke, a teacher in Milwaukee pub 
lic schools from 1882 to 1930, died July 24, at her 
home in Milwaukee. She retired in 1930. 


Ted Silbeck, band director in Columbus, dropped 
dead from heart failure, while directing the school 
band, on April 20. Mr. Silbeck had previously been 
associated with the Portage schools, where he organ- 
ized the first band in that high school. 


Miss Marie Schloemer, 27, for several years a 
teacher in Iowa county schools, died July 8 at her 
home near Dodgeville. 


Miss Hazel M. Paull, 31, Ridgeway, died July 11, 
at Mt. Horeb after an illness of eight months. Miss 
Paull taught in Beloit and Geneva schools for the 
past 12 years. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Hayes, 77, one of the few sur- 
viving schoolmates of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, and 
for many years a teacher in the public schools of Two 
Rivers, died at her home, July 9. Miss Hayes suffered 
a stroke about a year ago and failed in health since. 
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Benoni L. Dodge, 94, first superintendent of 
schools of Kenosha county and later a leader in edu- 
cauion in the Chicago metropolitan district, died July 
10, in Chicago. His death followed injuries suffered 
in a fall several days before. Due to his advanced age 
- was unable to recover from the shock of the acci- 
aent, 


Mrs. Francis J. Sullivan, former teacher in Ash- 
land high school, died at her home in Ironwood, 
July 13. 


Mrs. Adeline O'Malley, 28, teacher in the Milwau- 
kee schools for six years, died at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital, July 16. 


Miss Emily M. Rieger, 64, retired Milwaukee 
school teacher, died July 3, at her home in Milwau- 
kee. Miss Rieger taught German in the Milwaukee 
public schools from 1894 to 1908. From 1908 until 


her retirement she taught in the primary grades. 
settee 


Miss Ella Jones, 60, for many years a teacher in 
the Dane county schools, died early in May at a 
Beloit hospital, after a long illness. 


Charles Forster Smith, for 23 years professor of 
Greek and classical philology at the University of 
Wisconsin, died August 3, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, in Racine. Professor Smith started teaching at the 
university in 1894, and became emeritus professor of 
Greek in 1917. 


Miss Martha Goe, 82, former teacher in the Osh- 
kosh schools, died July 29, at the home of a niece at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Mildred Vivian Herbert (nea Lewis), 31, 
died July 27, at a La Crosse hospital. Mrs. Herbert 
taught in the high schools of Holmen, Unity, and 
Necedah, before her marriage in 1923. 


Miss Ella Koenig, 70, known to thousands as 
“Tante Ella’, because of her pioneer work in the 
establishment of kindergartens in the United States, 
died June 29, at Watertown. For 42 years ‘Tante 
Ella” taught kindergarten in Watertown, carrying on 
the work begun by Mrs. Carl Schurtz, the founder, 
in 1856. In 1918 Miss Koenig discontinued her pri- 
vate school, where only German was taught, because 
German had become an unpopular language, and 
“Tante Ella’ would teach no other. Though not ac- 
tively associated with the public school system of 
Wisconsin, Miss Koenig's work was largely respon- 
sible for the growth of the kindergarten idea. 


Suffering a heart attack while attempting to swim 
across a lake near Woodman, on June 14, Milton 
Ellis, 24, district school teacher from Werley, died 
before companions could bring him to shore. Mr. 
Ellis was a graduate of the teachers training course 
at Fennimore high school. 


William H. Beach, 96, former superintendent of 
schools at Madison, died June 22, at his home in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. Following his superintendency 
at Madison, Mr. Beach was an instructor of history 
in the Milwaukee high schools. 


Mrs. Nora LaValle, formerly Nora O'Malley of 
Fond du Lac and for many years a teacher in the 
schools of Fond du Lac county, died June 3, at her 
home in St. Paul, Minn. 
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Miss Alice Grace Carter, 22, rural school teacher 
in Barron county, died June 3, at her home in Rice 
Lake, after an extended illness. Miss Carter gradu- 
ated from Barron county rural normal school in 1929, 
and taught until last February, when her poor health 
compelled her to resign. 


Walter E. Larson, 55, former county superintend- 
ent of schools in Manitowoc county, later state rural 
school inspector, and prior to that, teacher in the 
rural schools of Manitowoc and adjoining counties, 
died June 7, at his home in Sawyer. Due to poor 
health Mr. Larson retired from active teaching in 
1916. 


Mrs. Sarah I. Mills (nee Rodger), 71, pioneer 
teacher in the rural schools around Portage, died 
May 29, at her home in Endeavor, after a lingering 
illness of two years. Prior to her marriage in 1894, 
Mrs. Mills taught in the rural schools of Wisconsin, 
her first assignment being a log cabin school. 


Miss Edna Ida Wolfe, 25, former teacher in Sha- 
wano and Oconto county schools, died at her home, 
in Oconto Falls, May 27. Miss Wolfe had been ill 
for several years, her illness causing her to give up 
her teaching in the schools of Oconto county. 


Miss Anna Busack, for 49 years a teacher in the 
public schools of Milwaukee, died August 8, at her 
home in Milwaukee. 


R. E. Gurholt, principal of the Clinton high 
school for the past four years, died August 4, at his 
home in Scandinavia. Death was directly attributable 
to a ruptured appendix. 


Carl Trettin, 46, teacher in the Reedsburg high 
school, died at a Madison hospital, June 2, after a 
brief illness. 


Dora E. Carver, 64, for 20 years a teacher at La 
Crosse State Teachers college, collapsed in the col- 
lege cafeteria May 21 and died an hour later. 


Miss Caroline §. Lamb, 87, pioneer grade school 
teacher in Oshkosh, died at Oshkosh, May 18. Miss 
Lamb taught in the Oshkosh school for 35 years, and 
at one time was principal of the old Frentx school. 


Mrs. Esther Knezel, 35, principal of the Wheeler 
school, South Beloit, died at a Madison hospital. 
May 13, following a brief illness. Mrs. Knezel has 
been ill during the spring, and resigned her teaching 
position in April. 


Professor W. G. Clough, 78, for 40 years super- 
intendent of schools in Portage, died at his home, 
May 16, after a lingering illness. 


Professor Sterling A. Leonard, 43, University of 
Wisconsin English professor was drowned in Lake 
Mendota, Madison, on May 15. The boat in which 
Professor Leonard was sailing capsized, and he lost 
his grip, after hanging on to the boat for several 
hours. Professor Leonard's sailing companion, I. A. 
Richards, professor and lecturer at Cambridge uni- 
versity, England, was rescued. 


Miss Katherine Moran, principal of the Lincoln 
Avenue school, Milwaukee, for the past three years, 
died May 5, at a Milwaukee hospital. Miss Moran 
taught in various Milwaukee schools before becom- 
ing principal of Lincoln Avenue. 
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Hundreds of Wisconsin 
Teachers availed themselves 
of this opportunity a year ago 


Hence we again offer— 


A Charge Account 
at Schuster’s 


without any trouble and without any delay 


UST send in the coupon below. You'll have a charge ac- 
count when you arrive in Milwaukee for the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 

You'll find it a great convenience, we know. The Three 
Schuster Stores are filled with the new fall fashions and de- 
pendable quality merchandise at the lowest prices in years. 
Plan to do your shopping here, while you’re in town. 


Schuster’s Weekly 37-Mile Delivery 

—will be sent to you each week if —brings your purchases to your 
you leave your name and address door, if you live within that dis- 
with any floor manager when tance from Milwaukee. Mail or- 
you visit Schuster’s. ders filled. 


; . 4 Schuster Stamps 
3 Parking Stations —with every 10c cash purchase. 


—One at each of The Three Schu- Filled books redeemed for $1 in 
ster Stores, for your convenience. cash. A valuable discount on 
No charge, no purchase required. your purchases. 


The Three Schuster Stores 


3rd at Garfield 12th & Vliet Mitchell at So. 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The Three Schuster Stores 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I would like to open a charge account at Schusters— 
RNY CHU RINE te eo SRI OPE PS. on ae amapin dtbee le eee 
POC ee ee eee ree eer eee ad ON tetas Nene 
a ees a ian Sng ay 
eee Be tet A Pt Be Bh ae ee Sek ee 
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Develop conduct attitudes through real life situations 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS 


Character Education Workbooks for Grades 4-8 


These problems, made up of real 
life situations, call for pupil conclu- 
sions concerning the right or wrong 
of specific modes of conduct. Con- 
duct precepts are here presented in 
concrete form and in such a way 
that they 


CREATE A DESIRE 
FOR RIGHT ACTION 
Each workbook is organized on the 


same plan, and essentially the same 
traits of character are treated, but 





the problems are graded according to 
the situations met with in different 
age groups. 


The workbook method is the direct 
method with definitely measurable re- 
sults. 

CONDUCT PROBLEMS 
are 
Constructive 
Diagnostic 
Remedial 





Every day brings a lengthened list of schools using the 


GATES-HUBER 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Is your school one of those whose 
pupils are enjoying the advantages of 
this Brando: = system of teaching 
reading? oo tel using the series last 
year reported 25% to 40% increase 





in reading ability. Such results are 
possible in any school. 
Readers — Workbooks — Primer Dic- 
tionary—Manuals—Introductory 
Charts for Grades 1-2-3 


Equipment for Grades 4-5-6 in prep- 
aration 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 





By—W. W. Charters 
~~ F. Rice 
W. Beck 








The Series: 


Grade 4—PLAYING FAIR 
Grade 5—-WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO? 


Grade 6—-GOOD_  SPORTSMAN- 
SHIP 

Grade 7—WHAT’S THE RIGHT 
THING TO DO? 


Grade 8—PLAYING THE GAME 


Net price, each $0.24 


Teacher’s 
Manual 


_time schedule for the 
instructions for teacher- 


Contains a 
year and 
supervision. 


Net price, $0.15 


Send for descriptive 
material 











In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


DUCATORS have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
teacher and pupil need.It 


E That only Compton’s meets ever 


answers all questions Properly and adequately because it was “ 
cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. U 

the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everyw ths 
it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 
reference work for your teachers, your pu 
study, every teaching plan as no other encyclo 





_ It fits any course of 








pedia can. 


All encyclopedias 
are not 


Only Compton’s has these 
classroom advantages 


alike! 





meee 








Compton’s is easy to use. 
There are no puzzles to solve. 


NO SPLIT Breer letter com- 
ete in a volume 
LETTERS rominent guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN Scien- 
SEPARATE VOLUME ti a 


constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
volume, together with picture 
lists, interest questions, and bibli- 


INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME !®dex 


is now 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with “A” you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Proeet 
HANDY VOLUMES ‘8h 


conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 


Pupils simply reach at once 


ographies. 


to one. 


Bcd tc tt 


BS 
A 





for the volume they want. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on both 
back and front cover of each 
volume. No matter whether 
volumes are face up on the 
table or in the rack—either 
way, they are located 
instantly. 


Write for Special School Prices and Terms 
Publishers of Compton's 


F. E. COMPTON & co. Pictured Encyclopedia 


Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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